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FOREWORD 


The Central Institute. o{ Indian Languages 
Aet up in 1969 i6 entrusted with the. reAponAi- 
bility oi developing Indian languages through 
research training and material production. The 
Indian languages are at various Atages oi deve¬ 
lopment &rom the point oi view oi the extent oi 
elaboration oi their iunctionA and they require 
.diiierent treatments. Development oi the tribal 
languageA oi the country 'involveA many Iaauca oi 
policy, implementation and academic contribution. 
Some oi them are to be reduced to writing and 
moAt oi them need codiiication irom the point oi 
view oi AtandardiAation, preparation oi grammar, 
dictionary and Auch other linguistic materialA 
and production oi written literature. 

One oi the primary activities oi the Insti¬ 
tute .relating to .v itA work on tribal languages is 
writing a grammar. The grammar is not only the 
iirAt Atep in the direction oi codiiication oi 
the language but also is a basic material ior 
the teaching and learning oi tire language. It 

A 

also provides materials ior the typological and 
areal comparisonA ior languages and ior Atudies 
oi language univerAalS. The theoretical notionA 
about grammar have changed AubAtantially in the 



recent decade* and many o& the notion* are to be 
tested with data brom various little known 
languages. It is hoped that the grammar series 
oi tM Institute will buZ&it at least partially 
these demand* brom linguist* and language 
planner*. 

The grammar* o{ various tribal language*, 
it is hoped, will lead to a handbook ob Indian 
language*, which will be ob great u*e■ to the 
*tudent* o& linguistic* in India. India ha* a 
long grammatical tradition and it is now absorb¬ 
ing the grammatical model* developed in the West. 
It will be a worthy goal to achieve to develop a 
grammatical model bar the description ob Indian 
languages derived out ob both traditional and 
modern development *. 

■ -W ' 

(E. AMft/AMAiAI) 

Director 


PREFACE 


The tribal people in India have far long 
lived in isolation except to be exposed {or 
exploitation. They have not participated, to 
their beneilt In the socioeconomic development 
oi the country. To come out o& their. Isolation, 
it is necessary ion them to learn the language 
oi the majority people around them and a number 
o& them have done so. But this bridges the 
communication gap only in one way and the.whole 
burden oi building up this bridge'is carried by 
the minority group. It is necessary, however, 
far developing mutual understanding and good-will, 
to increase bidirectional, communication between 
the tribal people and the majority oi people oi 
the region. Tor this 'purpose, the majority 
people, especially those who come in contact 
with the tribal people far various reasons such 
as civil administration, security, social 
service, trade, etc., should learn their 
language. The Grammar, which iarms part oi the 
package consisting oi phonetic reader, hi- or 
trilingual dictionary and teaching manual is 
prepared to help them in their learning oi the 
tribal language. 

The organisation oi the Grammar is based on 


iv 

grammatical lunctions raJjner than on grammatical 
lorms. This will. help the new learner to lind 
easily how the dillerent lunctions, which he 
. already knows and wants to express, axe lorma- 
lised in this language. Since this Grammar is 
primarily meant lor pedagogical purposes, theo¬ 
retical discussions and justilications lor a 
particular ojvxlysis are kept to a minimum. The 
Grammar it divided generally into two,broad 
categories ol noun morphology and verb morpho¬ 
logy. A description cl adjectives and adverbs 
precedes verb morphology. The chapter on syntax 
describes the order ol the constituents at the 
surlace level. 

Though the Grammar is primarily aimed at 
the language learner and the teacher, it is 
hoped that it will also be uselul to Linguists 
interested in typology and universals. 

Data lor the Grammar were collected in the 
lield primarily Irom one informant by elicita¬ 
tion through word and sentence lists. They were 
then cross-checked with some'other inlormants. 
The description may not be exhaustive and there 
might*be gaps. There might be possibilities lor 
alternative analyses. Comment* and suggestioyis 
passed on to us will be uselul to improve our 
) luture publication in this series. 

E. Annamalai. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Arunachal Pradesh, the land of the Dawn 
Mountains, is the North-Eastern tip of India, 
comprising five mountainous districts totaling 
83,578 square kilometers. Formerly known as the 
North-East Frontier Agfency (NEFA) it was ushered 
in as a full-fledged Union Territory in the 
Indian Union in 1975 and forms our international 
border with Bhutan., China and Burma. It is 
inhabited by 467,511 people living in some 2,500 
villages (Census, 1971).' The population is com¬ 
posed of a large number of tribes speaking some 
fifty different languages. The whole area is 
covered with the offshoots of the Eastern 
Himalayas with the exception of the long and 
narrow alluvial valley of the Brahmaputra at the 
foothills, 

Lohit, with an area of 29,427 square kilo¬ 
meters is the largest district in Arunachal 
Pradesh and is named after the principal river 
which flows through it. The topography of the 
district is a continuous chain of mountains 
ranging in altitude from 500' to 17,172' save 
the lower belts. The total population 'is' 62,865 
living in altogether 424 villages. The district 
is the home land of the Mishmi, Padam, Khamti, 
Singpho, Zakhring and Meyer tribes besides sojne 
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expatriate Deori and Nepali refugees. There are 
69 schools and adult education centers catering 
to 4,976 students*. English is the State langu¬ 
age, first language and the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. Recently, however, the administration has 
accepted, in principle, both Hindi and‘English 
as State languages. The schools are patterned 
on the Central School system. 

Major languages in this district are Mishmi 
spoken by nearly 22,561 people and Khamti, a 
Tai-Chinese language (Census, 1971). Mishmi has 
three principal dialects: Idu spoken in the 
Dibang valley and Digaru and Miju spoken in the 
Lohit valley. 

(NOTE: Subsequently, during the reorga¬ 
nization of districts in 1981, Dibang 
valley was carved out of Lohit as a 
, new district). 

Mishmi belongs to the 'Tibeto-Burman' 
family of languages. This family, considered 
by many to be a branch of a larger Sino-Tibetan 
family, is, in terms of number of languages, 
the largest of any spoken in South Asia. These 
languages cover a vast territory ranging from 
Jammu and Kashmir in the West to Assam, Indo- 

*Courtesy of Mr. Zakharia, Di s t. Statistical 
Officer and Ms. Dici Mihu, Dist. Informa¬ 
tion and Public Relations Officer 
Tezu. 
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China and parts of China in the east. The groups 
speaking these languages are highly isolated, 

A comparative analysis of data from even a 
fraction of these languages, some 300 in number, 
is extraordinarily difficult. The inaccessi- 
bility of many of the groups speaking these 
languages makes it difficult to accept the com¬ 
prehensiveness of the current classification of 
these languages. These groups of.languages 
commonly referred to as the 'Tibeto-Burman' 
languages, a usage dating back to the Linguistic 
Survey of India, do not constitute an autonomous 
group of languages. Rather, they constitute two 

V / 

of a total of six primary divisions of Sino- 
Tibetan family. 

It is to be noted here that th’ere is neither 
an autonomous ‘Tibeto-Burman 1 nor a 'Sino-Thai' 
family, but rather a single Sino-Tibetan family 
branching off into the six divisions (Shafer, 
1955). Three, of these divisions have represen¬ 
tatives in India, viz., Baric, Burmic and Bodic. 

The Bodic division of Sino-Tibetan family 
is very complex. Shafer pos’its eleven sections 
of this division. Two of these sections would 

t 1 

fall under a single sub-division, Mishmi, of 
which these form dialects. v 
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--KARENIC 

Central and Southern 
Burma. 

—BARIC 

Assam. 


—BURMIC 


a 

tti 

■u 

<u 

43 

•H 

H 

I 

O 

u 

•H 

CO 

* 


Indo-Burman Frontier, 
S.W. China, E. Tibet, 
Burma and Indc-China. 


—BODIC 


|—Bodish 

i—W. Himalayan 

-E. Himalayan 

-Newarish 

-Digarish-i . . 

l vr-j • . r-Mrshmi 
—Midzuish-' 

—Hrusish 

—Dhimlish 


—Misingish 
'—Dzorgaish 


—DAIC 

W. China, Tonkin, 

Laos, Thailand and 
part of Burma. 

—SINITIC 
China. 

The significant features of these languages 
are the subject-object-verb (SOV) word order, 
the exetnsive use of tonds to convey lexical 
information and the use of 'auxilliary' words to 
express syntactic relationships. 

Nothing much has been written either in or 


*Shapiro and Schiffman (Sept., 1975). 
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about Mishmi. The most extensive work appears 

I 

to be those o£ Grierson and Robinson. Recently, 
J A Phrase Book in Idu' was published by the 
Arunachal Administration. 

The present work is based on the data 
collected in two field trips during the winters 
of 1975 and 1976 in Tezu and Tafrogam from the 
Digaru dialect. The informants were Mr^Bramting 
So Tayang, Ms. Bimla Chai and Ms. Aruna Basuma- 
tari. The data on the Miju and the Idu dialects 
for the purposes of verification and cross¬ 
checking were provided by Mr. Lachab So Krong 
and Ms. Dici Mihu. An informant profile is 
given below: 

•\ 

Bramting So Tayang: He is the cultural and 
social organizer of' the Arunachal administration 
at Tafrogam—Korliang Agricultural Project. He is 
twentyfive years old and finished High School. 

He also knows Assamese, Hindi and English. 

/ 

Bimla Chai: A housewife from the Hayuliang 
area, she is thirty years old and is a High 
School dropout. She is bilingual in Assamese. 

Aruna Basumatari: She is an eighteen' year 
old school girl from Tezu. She knows Assamese, 
Bengali, Hindi and English besides her mother, 
tongue. 
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Lachab So Krong: He is a twelve year old 
school boy from Hayuliang. He belongs to the 
Miju group of the Mishmis and knows English 
besides his mother tongue. 

Did Hihu: A twentyeight year old Idu from 
Anini valley. She is the District Information 
and Public Relations Officer in Lohit District 
Administration. She took her M.A. in Political 
Science from Banaras Hindu University. She 
speaks English, German, Bengali, Assamese, Hindi 
and French besides her mother tongue. 




PHONOLOGY 


1.1. Phonemic Inventor 
1.1*. 1. Tones: 

(Tone is marked on the vowel nucleus). 

Level - ~ ... V 

/ 

» Rising — V 

' . ' N 

Falling ... V 

A 

Rising-falling ... V 

1.1.2. Vowels: 

i i u 

e e o o 

a a 

. . _ ■ '• ' , ; 7t. •• • .. .. 

1.1.3. Consonants: 

p t k 

. b - d g 

c 

j ■ 

s , h 

z 

m n ■ n ( - 

1 ' . ■ • 

- r 

w y * 

1.2. Analytical Criteria 

1.2.0. The unit taken for analysis is the 'word 1 
(for definition refer 2.0.) phonolpgically des¬ 
cribed as the string of sounds occurring between 
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pauses. However to facilitate the description, 

two more units are recognized within'word'viz., 

* 

the morpheme and the syllable. A morpheme is a 
minimal meaningful unit of speech. The syllable 
is described in section 1.6. 

1.2.1. Tones: 

All languages use pitch variation to convey 
semantic differences. The information conveyed 
may be syntactic (intonation) or lexical (Tone). 
Tone languages are divided into two groups. 
Register Tone Languages where the tone marking 
the lexical item is comparatively steady through¬ 
out as opposed to Contour Tone Languages, to 
which Mishmi belongs, in which the various tones 
include some in which the essential feature is a 
changing pitch (Pike, 1948). 

To classify the tones we need two para¬ 
meters. One is the direction of the changing 
pitch. Here we get a three-way distinction, 
rising, falling and convex (Wang, 1967). The 
second is the feature contour. This feature 
distinguishes the level tones from the other 
tones. Thus we have four tones. 


Level 

... (Not marked) 

Rising 

/ 

Falling 

\ 

Rising-falling 

A 
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1.2.2. Vowels: 

The feature's that are used in the analysis 
and classification of vowels are - 

(1) The part of the tongue used in the 

articulation. Here we. get three 
points of articulation: Front, 

Central and Back. 

(2) The height to which the articulator 

is raised. It is necessary to set 
up only three heights for classifi¬ 
cation: High, Mid and Low, since 
all other intermediate heights are 
predictable. 

(3) The type of release:• Oral and Nasa¬ 

lized. There are other; features 
which, however, are predictable. 

(4) State of glottis: All vowels are 

voiced. 

(5) Position of lips: Rounded and 

Unrounded. The front and the 
high central vowels are unrounded 
whereas the back and the non-high 
central vowels are rounded. 



High 

Mid 

Low 

FRONT (Unrounded) 

Oral 

... i 

e 


Nasalized 


‘e 


CENTRAL - Unrounded 
(Oral) 

... i 



Rounded 

Oral 

» 4 • . 


a 

Nasalized 

... 


a 

BACK (Rounded) 

Oral 

... u 

o 


Nasalized 

4 4 4 

3 
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1.2.3. Consonants: 

The analysis and classification of the con¬ 
sonants involves the following features: 

Ci) A seven-way division of the place 

of articulation viz., bilabial (BI), 
apicodental (AD), apicoalveolar (AA), 
apicopalatal (AP), frontopalatal 
(FP), dorsovelar (DV), and glottal 
(GL). 

(ii) A seven-way division of the manner of 
articulation, viz., stop, affricate, 
fricative, nasal, lateral, trill and 
approximant. 

(iii) A two-way division of the state of 

vocal cords viz., voiced and voice¬ 
less. This feature is an intraclass 
feature and the contrast exists only 
for stops, affricates and fricatives. 
The others are always voiced. 

These features give rise to eighteen con¬ 
sonants . 



BI 

AD 

AA AP FP 

DV GL 

Stop: 





Voiceless 

P 

t 


k 

Voiced 

b 

d 


g 

Affricate: 





Voiceless 


c 



Voiced 


j 



Fricative: 





Voiceless 



s 

h 

Voiced 



z 


Nasal 

m 


n 

n 

Lateral 



1 


Trill 



r 


Approximant 

w 


y 
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There are four more features which are 
phonetically simultaneous but are phonemicized 
in the analysis as parts of consonant clusters. 

(i) The aspirated stops and affricate are 
phonemicized as clusters of the 
stops/affricate and -the glottal 
fricative -_/ph/, /th/, /kh/ and 
/ch/ . ■ 

(ii) The frontopalatal affricates are- 
phonemicized as clusters of the 
apicodental affricate and the pala¬ 
tal approximant, viz., /cy/ and /jy/ 
The frontopalatal nasal and the 
fricative are phonemicized as apico- 
alveolar nasal/fricative and the 
palatal approximant - /ny/, /sy/. 

(iii) The palatalized consonants are phone¬ 
micized as clusters of the relevant 
consonant and the palatal approxi¬ 
mant - /ty/, /dy/ and /ly/. 

• 

(iv) The labialized trill is phonemicized 
as a cluster of the trill and the 
bilabial approximant /rw/.. 

Such a course of analysis is justified due 
to three reasons-. 

(a) There are a large number of various 

types of clusters in Mishmi. 

(b) The phonemicization as clusters fills 

up some gaps in the regularity of the 
cluster distribution. As an example, 
we consider the paldtal nasal [fi]. 

The bilabial and velar naSals form 
clusters with /y/ but neither the 
apicoalveolar nor the palatal nasal 
does, by phonemicizing [ft] as /ny/, 
two things are accomplished. 
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(i) The cluster formation becomes 
regular, i.e., /my/, /ny/ and 
/ny/ . 

(ii) We decrease the number of 
phonemes by one. 

The same, principle would stop us from 
analyzing the apicodental affricates 
as clusters of apicodental stops and 
apicodental fricative, (i) Stop+ 
fricative clusters do not occur as a 
regular pattern in this language. 

(ii) We will have to introduce a new 
phoneme, the apicodental. fricative or 
introduce a morphophonemic rule assi¬ 
mulating the apicoalveolar fricative 
to apicodental fricative. 

(c) The segments, though phonetically unique, 

do not contrast with the corresponding 
clusters. Another point crucial to 
the analysis is that where the voice¬ 
less stop and glottal fricative occur 
on either side of an intermorpheme 
, boundary, they are phonetically 
realized as an aspirated stop, with¬ 
out any regard for the morphemic 
status. 

Ex: [khleyk'j + [hawu] 'dust 1 

earth quality of 
fineness 

gives [khleyk* 1 awn] 

(d) By pursuing this line of analysis, we 

come to the last and perhaps the most 
important principle is economy. By 
phonemicizing them as clusters, we 
decrease the number of phonemes in 
the language without either changing 
the phonemic pattern or introducing 
new phonemes, i.e., the antecedent 
segments of the clusters, viz., h, y, 
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and w already exist in the phonemic 
system. , 

None of these reasons by itself would 
suffice to arrive at this analysis. It is the 
fact that all these reasons hold good, that 
prompts us to analyze these segments as clusters*. 

1.3. Contrasts - . '.. 

The contrasts are given for phonemes which 
differ in a single feature or are phonetically 
similar. 

1.3.1. Tones: . 


* (i) /piya/ 

'bird' 

/piya/ 

'to bite (as a snake)' 

/piya/ 

'to axe' 

/piya/ 

'to pack' 

.(ii) /hyah/ 

'to push' 

/ nyah/ 

1 daughter-in-law' 

/nyah/ 

'room' 

/kinyah/ 

'nine' 

A { , / 

(iii) /kanihpa/ 

'opium cloth' 

/pa/ 

‘axe 1 


*"Instahces where the principle of economy 

unambiguously points to one interpretation 
rather than another usually turns out to 
be cases in which the other three princi - 
✓ pies would eventually lead^to the same 
choice, without, the addition of the 
fourth". - Hockett (1975), p.110. 
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/pa/ 

/pa/ 

1.3.2. Vowels: 

1.3.2.1. Contrasts foi 

(i) /i/ - /e/ 

' /i/ 

III 

Ini/ 

Ine/ 

(ii) lx/ - /a/ 

/ \ 

/piro/ 

/paro/ 

(iii) /u/ - /o/ 

Ini 

lol 

1.3.2.2, Contrasts for 
(i) /i/ - /i/ 

/ gi/ 

/g±/ 

• (ii) /i/ - /u/ 

/pilu/ 
/pulu/ 

/ ti/ 

/tu/ 

(iii) /i/ -./u/ 

/i/ ' 


'to cross ' 

'yeast 1 

Height: 

1 to be' 

1 this 1 
'to cut' 

'breast' 

'night' 

% 

'pigeon' 

'to pinch' 

'to shoot' 

Point of Articulation 
'yam' 

’rain-hat' 

'woodcock' 

'onion' 

'to fold' 

'to sell' 

f 


to be ' 
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A / 

\ ■. ■ / 

'to pinch' 

/macabkari/ 

'bull' 

/karu/ 

'head' 

(iv) /i/ - /of - 


/e/ 

'this' 

... ; ' to! 

'to shoot' 

/ke/ ,• 

'paddy' 

/ko/ 

'roof' 

io 

i 

> 


/te/ 

'to knit' , . 

-y A 


/katoagrayg/ 

'lizard' 

1.3.2.3. Contrasts fpr 

Release: 

(i) /e/ - /e/ 

< 

/pe/ 

'winnowing pan' 

; /pi/ 

'curse' 

(ii) /a/ - /a/ 

. ■ * 

/ pl a/ 

'salt' , 

/pla/ 

'to bend' 

(iii) /o/ - /o/ 

''' 

, ‘ ' /o/ 

/'to shoot' 

. /o/ 

'blacknest swiftlet' 

e /ko/ 

'skin' 

/kS/ 

-'scout' 

1.3.2.4. Contrasts for Height-Position*: 

(i) /e/ - /a/ - 

loj 

' lit 

'this'* 
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, /a/ 

'child 1 


fo! 

'to shoot' 


/ke/ 

'paddy' 


/ka/ 

'vagina' 


/Vo/ 

'roof' 


(ii) /€/ - /a/ 



/t4/ 

'to knit' 


/ tk/ 

'fish' 

- 

(iii) /a/ - /£/ 



/ / 

/chageya/ 

'red-whiskered bulbul' 


/ s 

/tabrocho/ 

'hunter' 


1.3.3. Consonants: 

1.3.3.1. Contrasts for Place of Articulation: ' 


(i) /p/ - /t/ - 

/k/ 


/po/ 

'prison' 


' /to/ . 

'tender nut 1 


/ko/ 

'skin' 


(ii) /b/ - /d/, 



/bo / 

'march' 


/do/ 

' cough' 


(iii) f/-b/ - /g/ 



/bra/ 

'button' 

- 

/gra/ 

'roar of a tiger.' 


(iv) /d/ — /g/ 

1 ' /dyu/ 

'Eleusine coracana' 


/gyV 

'butfer' 



I 
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■ (v) 

1 

"c 

1 

«\ 
E 

/n/ 


■ 

/tama/ 

'medicine' 



/tana/ 

'greens' 



/tana/ 

'fish' 


(vi) 

/s/ - /h/ 




/asa/ 

'nerve* 



/ aha/ 

'thigh' 


(vii) 

/w/ - /y/ 




/puya/ 

'to pound' 



/puwa/ 

'bitterness' 


1.3.3.2. Contrasts for 

the State of Vocal Cords: 


(i) /p/ - (b/ 

✓ 


■ 

/po/ 

'prison' 



/bo/ 

'march' 


(ii) 

/t/ - /d/ 




/ to/ 

'tender nut' t 



/do/ 

'cough' 


(iii) 

/k/ - /g/ 

‘ ' » 



/kwag/ 

'dog'. 

V . 


/gwag/ 

'priest' 


(iv) 

/c/ - /j/ 




/taci/ 

'prejudice' 



/taji/ 

'height' 


(v) 

/s/ - /z/ 




/ so/ 

'to comb' 



/zo/ 

'to break' 


' 4 ’ • • • 


' ■_ • . • . / 
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1,3.3.3. Contrasts for Phonetic Similarity: 


(i) /r/ - III 


/pra/ 

'virtue 1 

/pla/ 

'salt' 

/ ran/ 

'cliff 1 

/welah/ 

1 they' 

(ii) /c/ - /s/ 


/ co/ 

'to place 

/ so/ 

1 to comb' 

(iii) /j/ ~ /z/ 


/ taji / 

'height' 

/tazi/ 

'breast' 


1.4. Allophony 
1.4.1. Tones: 

For the allophonic statement of tones, it 
is necessary to bring the concept of syllable as 
a reference point. We use the terms onset, peak 
and coda for the description. 

Taking the pitch of the normal speech as 
mid, we can set up a three-way division of the 
pitch register, viz., high, mid and low. This 
parameter when combined with the two others 
used for classification gives rise to a six-tone 
system, of which some tones are predictable. 

The diagram shown below is adapted from 
that given by Wang (1967) and the 'tone letter' 
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notatioh at the top is that proposed by Chao 
(1924). 


Feature 

Tone: 

1 

2 

3 ' 

4 

5 

6 

— 


/l. 

si 

M 


Contour 

. . . 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ • 

+ 

High 


- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

■ + 

Mid 

. . . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Low 

. . . 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

Rising 

. . . 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

Falling 

. . . 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Convex 

... 

— 

— 

— . 

— 


+ 


(i) The rising tone shows a variation as 
to the starting pitch register. The variant 
(Tone 3) is predictable. When a rising tone is 
preceded by a syllable carrying a falling tone, 

t ' i 

the rise starts from low. ‘Note that, however, 
the end register is the same, i.e., high, for 
both. 

Ex: The tone on the second syllable in 
/pasayg/ 'ant' 

/hatyo/ 'hand' 

(ii) The falling tone shows a variation as 
to the starting pitch register. The variant 
(Tone 5) is predictable. When a falling tone is 
preceded by a rising tone, the fall starts from 
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high. Note that, here also, the end register is 
the same, i.e., low for both. 

Ex: The tone on the second syllable in 
/oya/ 'to shoot' 

/papu/ 'mushroom' 

(iii) For all other tones, i.e., the norms, 
the starting pitch register is always mid. 


Ex: Level (1) 


/timin/ 

1 tail 1 

/tyo/ 

Rising (2) 

/ 

/ r in/ 

'tawny frogmouth' 

1 sun' 

/asya/ 

'bison' 

Falling (4) 


S 

/kwa/ 

'owl' 

S 

/tapri/ 

'wild dog' 

* * 

Rising-Falling 

(6) 

, /gi/ 

/gilu/ 

'yam' 

'soy-bean’ 

The pitch register at the coda does 
not vary. 

1.4.2. Vowels: 


' The allophonic variants can be classified 

under five major heads. 

The fifth section gives 

the norm and the other 

four the variants. The 


environment for the variants is specified and 
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the norm occurs in all other environments. 

/ 

1.4.2.1. Length: 

The oral vowels are lengthened when they 
occur in syllables carrying a rising-falling 
tone*. The long vowels are a little more than 
half-long. 


A 

/ gi/ 

[gi-] 

'yam' 


/piya/ 

[pr.ya] 

'to pack' 


A 

/tiga/ 

[ti.ga] 

'embrace' 


/diblim / 

[di.blim] 

'pandal' 


/teha/ 

[te.na] 

'collision' 


/kesyeblim/ 

[keSe.blim] 

'threshing 

floor' 

/drak/ 

[dra.k'] 

'pineapple' 


/kanin/ 

[ka.nih] 

'poppy' 


/gra/ 

[gra.] 

'roar of a 

tiger' 

f A 

/tiki/ 

[tiki.] 

' speech'' 


/pulu/ 

[pulu.] 

'onion' 


/kotran/ 

[ko.tran] 

'wood pigeon' 

/meeto/ 

[me 9 eto.] 

’bud' 


1.4.2.2. Glottalization: 


f 

All vowels 

are glottalized when they 

occur 

after a pause or 

after another 

vowel in a 

cluster 

/ \ 

/iya/ 

[ ? iya] 

'to be'' 


/e/ 

[^] 

'this' 


/atyanra/ 

&at y AhrA] 

'crab' 


/asya/ 

[ ? asA] 

'bison' 



*The nasalized vowels are always short. 
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\ \ 


/im/ 

[’im] 

'feather' 

/ira7 

[’iira] 

'woodpecker' 

/thaa/ 

[t h a’a] 

1 (he) eats 1 

/udyu/ 

[’ud^u] 

' peafowl' 

/uya/ 

[’uya] 

'to pinch' 

/oya / 

[’oya] 

'to shoot' 

/meeto/ 

[me’Sto.] 

'bud' 

/ ala/ 

[’ala] 

'tusk' 

/s/ 

[ ? o] 'blacknest swiftlet' 

/ aro/ 

[’arS] 

'moth' 

1.4.2.3. Tongue Raising: 


(a) Nasalized vowels are 

higher than their 

oral counterparts. This feature, though rele- 

vant for phonet 

ic description 

is not a variant 

feature, since 

this realization is the only 

realization of 

the nasalized vowels (Examples 

are given under 

the norm). 


(b) The low central oral 

vowel is raised 

when it occurs 

in non-initial 

syllables carrying 

a rising tone. 

The variant is 

described as [A] 

higher-low central rounded short oral vowel. 

/atyanra/ 

[’a t y/hrX] 

'crab' 

. /mabip/ 

[mabXp'] 

'fox' 

/macab/ 

[macAp'] 

' cow' 


1.4.2.4. Backing: 

The high central unrounded vowel [i] is 
backed when it occurs in syllables carrying a 
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level tone. The variant is described as [u] 
high back unrounded short vowel. 

/pigri/ [piigri. ] 'leaf-bird' 

/kijo/ [kiijS] 'hornbill' 

/ira/ [ ? ur3] 'woodpecker' 


1.4.2.5. The Norms (or Basic Allophones)are 
given below: 

(1) /i/ — [i] : High front unrounded short 
vowe1. 


/kapin/ [kapih] 

/syi/ [Si] 

/garwi/ [gar W i] 

/ jyim/ [jim] 


'bat' 

'claw' 

'horse' 

'truth' 


(2) /e/ - [e] : Mid front unrounded short 
vowe1. 

/metan/ [metah] 'mouse' 


/pin^/ 
/kame/ 


[pune] 

[kame] 


'mouse' 

'trunk' 

'flying-cat' 


/tameyih/ [tameylh] 'elephant' 


(3) /i/ - [i] : High central unrounded 
short vowel. 


/agim/ 

/ 

/syi/ 

\ V 

/thiiyi/ 
/piro/ 


[ 9 agim] 


[t h i 9 uyi] 

[piro] 


'arrow wasp' 
'breath' 
'soldier ant' 
'nightingale' 


(4) /a/ - [a] : Low central rounded short 
vowel. 


/papu/ 


[papu] 


'mushroom' 
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/ kla/ 

[kla] 

'crow' 

/tawa/ 

[tawa] 

'honey bee' 

/taplan/ 

[taplan] 

'Cedrela toona' 

/pabgra/ 

[pabgra] 

'spider' 

(5) /u/ - 

[u] : High back 

rounded short 


vowe1. 


/ \ 
/burwaya/ 

[bur w aya] 

'lizard' 

/ udy u/ 

[ 7 ud^u] 

'peafowl' 

/dula/ 

[dulA] 

'terrapin' 

/phu/ 

[p h u] 

' owl' 

(6) /o/ — 

[o] : Mid back rounded short 


vowe1. 


/tyo/ 

[t y o] 

'tawny frogmouth 

/dolag/ 

[dolak 1 ] 

/crane' 

/khrone/ 

[khrone] 

'cricket' 

/paro/ 

[paro] 

'pigeon' 

(7) /e/ - 

[S] : Higher-mid front unrounded 


nasalized 

vowe1. 

/ sye/ 

[s8] 

'woodpecker' 

/lgya/ 

[lSya] 

'to shine' 

/wiyge/ 

[wiyge] 

'whirlpool' 

(8) /§/ - 

[a] : Higher-low 

r central rounded 

/ala/ 

nasalized 

vowel. 

[ 7 ala] 

'tusk' 

/j uwa/ 

[ j uwa] 

'cold' 

/phlapro/ 

[phlapro] 

'pebble' 

(9) /tS/ - 

[o] : Higher-mid 

back rounded 


nasalized 

vowe 1. 

/hro/ 

[hrS] 

'back' 
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/malS/ [malb] 'breadfruit' 

/ch&dan/ [c^bdan] 'planet' 

/arS/ [ ? aro] 'moth' 

1.4.3. Consonants: 

The allophonic variants of consonants fall 
under four heads. The first three are the vari¬ 
ants and the norms are listed under the fourth. 
The environment is specified for the variants. 
The norms occur in all environments other than 
those in which their variants occur. 

1.4.3.1. Devoicing and Non-release: 

These two features go together. The order 
of the rules is (i) the voiced stops are 
devoiced before a pause and (ii) the stops are 
unreleased before a pause. This, in affect, 
gives rise to what is known as 'Neutralization'. 
That is, before a pause, both voiced stops and 
voiceless stops share the same allophone, viz., 
the voiceless unreleased stop. What it means 
is that the apposition 'voiced Vs. voiceless' 
is neutralized beford a pause. 


/dyap/ 

td^ap'] 

'greengram' 

/mabap/ 

[mabAp'] 

'fox' 

/kab/ 

[kap'] 

'bulbul-' 

/tarab/ 

[tarAp'] 

'creeper' 

/macab/ 

[macAp'] 

' cow' 

/tabab/ 

[tabAp'] 

'snake' 
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/glebab/ 

[glebAp' 1 

'duck' 

/dayk/ 

[dayk' ] 

'language' 

/pareyk/ 

[pareyk'] 

'frog' 

/ sag/ 

[sak' ] 

'nest' 

/hagrayg/ 

[hagrayk 1 ] 

'flying-squirrel' 

/k\gag/ 

[kwak 1 ] 

'dog' 

\ 

/kacyig/ 

[kabik 1 ] 

'rat' 

3.2. Labialization: 


The bilabial stops are 

labialized* before 

vowels /e/ 

and /e/. 


/pe/ 

[p W d] 

'winnowing pan' 

/tape/ 

[ta P W g] 

'meal' 

/habe/ 

[hab W e] 

' cripple' 

/bela/ 

ib%ii.] 

'metal plate' 


1.4.3.3. Lengthening: 

The velar nasal is lengthened when it 
occurs as the coda of a syllable carrying a 
rising-falling tone. Here the length is in 
complementation with the vowel length, i.e., 
the nasal is lengthened only when the vowel 
remains short. It is not predictable, since 
there is only one example in the language for 
this variant. However, the complementation can 
be illustrated by an example. 

*Ladefoged speaks of labialized bilabial con¬ 
sonants in his Preliminaries to Linguistics 
Phonetics "Labial consonants, just like 
other consonants, can have added lip¬ 
rounding which may be contrastive" (p.65). 
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/ nan/ 

[nan. ] 

'smell 1 

/kinyan/ 

[kiiba. n ] 

'nine' 

.4. Norms: 



(1) /p/ - 

[p] : Voiceless 

bilabial released 


stop. 


/papu/ 

[papu] 

'mushroom 1 

/ pra/ 

[pra] 

'good' 

/ny4po/ 

[iiapo ] 

1 sesame 1 

S 

/kapin/ 

[kapin] 

'bat' 

(2) /t/ - 

[t] : Voiceless 

apicodental stop. 

/ 

/ tim/ 

/ 

[tim] 

' sky' 

/ tan/ 

[tan] 

'swallow 1 

/ati/ 

[ ? ati] 

'hail' 

/meStS/ 

[me’eto. ] 

'bud' 

(3) /k/ - 

[k] : Voiceless 

dorsovelar 


released 

stop. 

/ko/ 

[ko] 

'skin' 

/kape/ 

[kap W e] 

'leech' 

/tika/ 

[ttka] 

'grasshopper' 

/kwag/ 

[kwak 1 ] 

'dog' 

/takwln/ 

[takwin] 

'mushroom' 

(4) /b/ - 

[b] : Voiced bilabial released 


stop. 


/bin/ 

[bin] 

'future' 

/bu/ 

[bi] 

'pus' * 

/haba/ 

[habA] 

'bedbug' 

/libo/ 

[libo] 

'driftwood' 

/khamba/ 

[khamba] 

'squirrel' 
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(5) /d/ - 

/ do/ 

/dula/ 

/dayk/ 

/adi/ 

/“tadab/ 

/diya/ 


[d] : Voiced apicodental stop. 


[do] 
[dulA] 
[dayk' ] 
[ 9 adi. ] 
[tadAp'] 
[diya] 


'cough 1 
'terrapin 1 
'language' 

1 s tory' 

1 falcon' 

1 a game trap' 


(6) /g/ - 

/gi/ 

/ \ 

/girab/ 
/magin/ 
/hagrayg/ 


[g] : Voiced 
stop. 

[gi.] 

[girap'] 

[tnagin] 

[hagrayk 1 ] 


dorsovelar released 

'yam' 

'donkey' 

1 cucumber' 

'flying-squirrel' 


(7) /c/ - [c] : Voiceless apicodental 
affricate. 


/caba/ 

[cabS] 

1 clam 1 

/chag/ 

[c h ak'] 

1 louse' 

/macab/ 

[macAp'] 

1 cow' 

/kacigtyan/ [kacigt y an] 

' scorpion' 

(8) /j/ - 

[j] : Voiced apicodental 


affricate. 


/ N. 

/j uway 

[juwa] 

' cold 1 

/taji/ 

[t^ji] 

'height’ 

/kijo/ 

[kiijo] 

'hornbill ! 

/haje/ 

[haje] 

'wall' 

(9) /m/ - 

[m] : Bilabial nasal. 

/rniya/ 

[miya] 

'wife 1 

/mowa/ 

[mowa] 

'husband' 
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/macyu/ 

[maSu ] 

1 antelope 1 

/kame/ 

[k^me] 

1 flying-cat 1 

,/tama/ 

[tami.] 

'medicine' 

/kamu/ 

[kamu] 

' brother-in-1aw' 

/mla/ 

[mla. ] 

'village' 

/mambi/ 

[mambi] 

'goat' 

/tim/ 

[tim] 

' sky' 

/bum/ 

[bum] 

'a game trap 

(10) /n/ - 

[n] : Apicolaveolar* nasal. 

/namin/ 

[namin] 

'fire' 

/nosa/ 

[nos'a] 

'picture' 

/pine/ 

[ptine] 

'trunk' 

/kanu/ 

[kanu] 

'darkness 1 

/tanin/ 

[tanip] 

'crocodile' 

/nih/ 

[nin] 

'we' 

(11) /n/ - 

[n] : Dorsovelar short nasal. 

/nare/ 

[fiare] 

1 sin 1 

/tan/ 

[tan] 

'swallow' 

/tana/ 

[tana] 

'fish' 

/ rin/ 

[rin] 

' sun' 

/arwinka/ 

[ ? ar W inka] 

'termite' 

(12) /s/ - 

j 

[s] : Voiceless 

apicoalveolar 


fricative 

• ■ 

/ s£/ 

[sft] 

'fiber' 

/simbe/ 

[simb W e] 

'ear ring' 

/segra/ 

[segra] 

'comb' 

/suwa/ 

[suwa] 

' cap' 
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/nosa/ 

[nosa] 

'picture' 

/tasin/ 

[tasin] 

'porcupine' 

(13) /h/ - 

[h] : Voiceless 

glottal fricative 

/halo/ 

/ \ 

[halo ] 

'moon' 

/hirah/ 

[hirah] 

'wind' 

/pahan/ 

[pahAh] 

'neck' 

/tahuyk/ 

[tahuyk'] 

'rainbow' 

/hulu/ 

[hulu] 

'baboon' 

/kalheyk/ 

[kalheyk'] 

'intestines' 

(14) /z/ - 

[z] : Voiced apicoalveolar 

/ 

/ zap/ 

fricative. 

[zap' ] 

'red' 

/zoya/ 

[zoya] 

'to embroider' 

/tazi/ 

[tazi] 

■ 'breas t' 

/sapimze/ 

[sapimze] 

'buttock' 

(15) /l/ - 

[1] : Apicoalveolar lateral. 

/lika/ 

[lika] ' ' 

Michelia champaka 

/1 ahkh awim/ [ lank* 1 awim ] 

'a proper name' 

/halo/ 

[halo] 

'moon' 

/ A 

/gilu/ 

[gilu.] 

'soy-bean' 

/tilah/ 

[tiila.n] 

'barley' 

/mal^f/i 

[malo] 

'breadfruit' 

/likbtal^/ 

[lukotale] 

'hooded wagtail' 

(16) /r/ - 

[r] : Apicopalatal trill. 

/ ran/ 

[ran] 

'cliff' 

/ rih/ 

[rih] 

' sun' 

/bora/ 

[bora] 

'thunder' 
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/hareyk/ 

[hareyk 1 ] 

'Ficus bengalensis' 

/ V 

/piro/ 

[piro] 

'nightingale' 

/kartS/ 

[karS] 

'osprey' 

(17) /w/ - 

[w] : Bilabial approximant. 

/wayn/ 

[wayn] 

'bowl' 

/wiyg^/ 

[wiygS] 

'whirlpool' 

/gwag/ 

[gwak'] 

'priest' 

/taware/ 

[tawa.re] 

'wasp' 

(18) /y/ ~ 

[y] : Palatal 

approximant. 

/yu/ 

[yu.] 

'ricebeer' 

/yuwa/ 

[yuwa] 

' son' 

/yike/ 

[yuke] 

'a clan name' 

/tay(i/ 

[tayu] 

'gnat' 

/haya/ 

[haya] 

'yellow wasp' 

/thiya/ 

[t^iya] 

'black partridge 

/khayin/ 

[khayin] 

'rodent' 


1.4,4. Clusters: 

1.4.4.1.. Aspiration: 

The clusters of voiceless stops and voice¬ 
less affricate with /h/ are realized phonetically 
as aspirated stops or an aspirated affricate. 

(1) /ph/ - [p h ] : Aspirated voiceless 

bilabial stop. 

/aphim/ [ ? ap iim] 'reed 

/phu/ [p h u] 'elf-owl' 

/taphih/ [tap h in] 'sheep' 
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(2) /th/ - [t ] : Aspirated voiceless 

apicodental stop. 

/tha/ [t^a] 'mocking bird' 

/tho/ [t o] 'lesser hornbill' 

/tapothilig/ [tapot iilik'] ''humming bird' 

N # \ \ \ 

/thiiyi/ [thi’uyi] 'soldier ant' 


ll 

(3-) /kh/ - [k ] : Aspirated voiceless 

dorsovelar stop. 

/khamba/ [k amba] 'giant red squirrel' 

/khih/ [k h ih] 'one' 

/pigrikhilayk/ [piigrik h iilayk' ] 'pigmy 

kingfisher' 


(4) /ch/ - 

/ che/ 

/ chSgl^ya/ 

/ chu/ 


[c h ] : Aspirated voiceless 

apicodental affricate. 

[c^e] 'chaffinch' 

[c^agSya] 'red-whiskered 

bulbul’ 

lc h 'u] 'pine' 


1.4.4.2. Palatalization: 

The clusters of the apicodental stop and 
the lateral with /y/ are realized as their 
palatalized counterparts and the clusters of the 
affricates, the voiceless fricative and the 
apicoalveolar nasal with /y/ are realized as 
their palatal counterparts. 


(1) /ty/ - [t^] : Palatalized voiceless 

apicodental stop. 

/atyanra/ [ 9 at y AhrA] 'crab' 

/tyu/ [t y u] 'fowl' 
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/tyiga/ [t y iga ] ' 'pincer' 

/tyo/ [t y o] 'tawny frogmouth' 

(2) /dy/ - [d y ] : Palatalized voiced 

apicodental stop. 

/tady,a/ [tad y A]> 'grey squirrel' 

/udyu / [ 9 ud^u] 'peafowl' 

/kadyu/ [kad y u] 'corner' 

(3) /cy/ - [£] : Voiceless frontopalatal 

affricate. 

/macyu/ [mabu] 'antelope' 

/arwacya/ [ ? ar W A£A] 'firefly' 

/cyaygcin/ [daygcin] 'pied wagtail' 

,l tl L 

(.4) /chy J - [6 ] : Aspirated voiceless 

frontopalatal affricate, 
/chyig/ [t^ik'] 'to walk' 

/pichy5/ [pufckft] 'beans' 

(5) /jy/ - [j] : Voiced frontopalatal 

affricate. 

/tajyi/ [ t ajl] 'earthworm'; 

/majyarayk/ .[majArayk'] 'cat' 

/majyig/ [majik'] 'mynah' 

(6) /ny/ - [A] : Frontopalatal nasal. 

/tanye/ [taiie] 'lesser red 

squirrel' 

/ ‘ h / 

/khanyah/ [k attAh] 'rodent-' 

/nyu/ [iiu] 'you' 

(7) /ly/- - [l y ] : Palatalized apicoalveolar 

1 lateral. 

/gilyS/ [gil y S] 'dragonfly' 
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/maly 8/ 

[mal^S] 

! rhinoceros 1 

/t-alyab/ 

[tal y ap 1 ] 

’fly 1 

(8) /sy/ - 

[S] : Voiceless frontopalatal 
fricative. 

/asya/ 

[ ? aSi(] 

'bison 1 

/ sye/ 

[&e] 

’spotted woodpecker’ 

/tyusya/ 

[t^uSal 

’pheasant’ 

1.4.4.3. Labialization: 


The cluster 

of the trill 

and the bilabial 

approximant is realized as a 

labialized trill. 

/rw/ - [r W ] 

: Labialized 

apicopalatal trill. 

/arweyg/ 

[ ? ar W eyk' ] 

’snow’ 

/rwib6/ 

[r W ib5] 

’bone’ 

/garwi/ 

[gar W i ] 

’horse’ 

/arwacya/ 

[’ar W A^A3 

’.firefly ’ 


1.5. Distribution 

The distribution of phonemes .covers their 
occurrence in isolation, in clusters and in 
syllables. The distribution is discussed within 
a word; occsionally, for ease of description, we 
have described it in smaller units like a mor¬ 
pheme . 

1.5.1. Distribution of Single Phonemes: 

1.5.1.1. Tones: 

Apart from the comparatively rare occurrence 
of the rising-falling tone, the tones display no 
special distributional features. 
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1.5.1.2. Vowels: 

(i) Vowels occur freely in all positions. 

(ii) Th'e mid vowels do not occur in 
syllables ending in a nasal. 

1.5.1.3. Consonants: ^ , 

(i) The bilabial .and velar stops and nasals 
occur'freely in all positions. None of the. , 
other consonants occur before a pause. /1/ has 
been observed to occur in final position in 
borrowed words. . 

(ii) The feature apposition voice and Voice¬ 
lessness is neutralized before a pause (Ref. 
1.4.3.1.). Here the voiced and voiceless stops 
share the same allophone, i.e., the voiceless 
unreleased variety (Phonological conditioning is 
given in 1.4.3.1.). 


/kwag/ 

[kwak 1 ] 

’dog’ 

/kwagwelah/ 

[kwagwelah] 

’dogs’ 

/kab/ 

[kap'] 

’bulbul’ 

/kabwelah/ 

1 

[kabw'elah] 

’bulbuls’, 

/papap/ 

[papap’] 

’mopk’ 

/papapluwa/ 

[papapluwa] 

’theist’ 

/khleyk/ 

[k h leyk’] 

’earth’ 

/khleykbumtapim/ [k^leykbumtapim] ’beetle' 

/hadig/ 

[hadik 1 ] 

■’ cobra’ 

/hadigca/ 

[hadigca] 

’centipede’ 
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1.5.2. Distribution of Clusters: 

For the distribution,clusters that occur in 
a monomorphemic word as well as clusters that 
occur across morphemic boundaries in polymor- 
phemic and compound words are considered. Under 
the second type, all word initial clusters occur 
word medially. 

1.5.2.1. Vowel Clusters: 

The occurrence of vowel clusters is rare 
and does not follow any apparent pattern. The 
vowel clusters do not occur in word-initial 
positions. The following clusters have been 
observed. 


/meeto/ 

'bud' 

/mie/ 

'tender 1 

/hiuwa/ 

1 sweat' 

. / A , 

/katoagrayg/ 

'lizard' 

/taim/ 

'ashgourd' 

/thiiyi/ 

'soldier ant' 

/piyaa/ 

'robin' 

/piyao/ 

'blacknest swiftlet 

/thaa/ 

'(he) eats' 

/taphraa/ 

'rivulet' 


1.5.2.2. Consonant Clusters: 

(i-) Geminated consonants are not permit.ted 
in the language. If,, however, homorganic con¬ 
sonants occur across morphemic boundaries, a 
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morphophonemic rule deletes one of the consonants 

(Rule-1). » 

\ \ /\ 

/tapigblimla/ 'desert' 

/tap^Lg + blim + mla/ 
sand place village 

(ii) Clusters other than geminated conso¬ 
nants occur in all positions. The maximum number 
of consonants in a cluster is five. 

1.5.2.2.1. Biconsonantal Clusters: 

These occur in initial, medial as well as 
final positions. 

1.5.2.2.1.1. Initial Clusters - C^^: 

(i) Only /y/, /r/, /1/, /h/ and /w/ can 
occur in the C^ position in the cluster. 

(ii) /y/ forms clusters with all consonants 
except /n/, /h/, /z/, /r/ and /w/. 


py- 

/pyulu/ 

'butterfly' 

ty- 

/tyusya/ 

'pheasant' 

ky- 

■/kyi/ 

'right (as opposed 
to left)' 

by- 

/byS/ 

'straight 1 

dy- 

/ dyu/ 

'crutch' 

gy- 

/gyu/ 

'butter' 

cy- 

/cyig/ 

'snowy owl' 

jy- 

/ 

/jyim/ 

'truth' 

my- 

/myim/ 

'brothers' 

ny- 

/ny apo/ 

'sesame' 
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sy- 

/ syi/ 

1 claw' 

ly- 

/lyuw3/ 

'high tide' 

(iii) 

/r/ forms clusters with stops and /h/ 

pr- 

/pra/ 

'virtue' 

tr- 

/trap/ 

'a mythical tree' 

kr- 

/kruna/ 

' ear' 

br- 

/bra/ 

'button' 

dr- 

/drah/ 

'big' 

gr- 

/ grS/ 

'foot' 

hr- 

/hro/ 

1 deer-bark' 

( iv ) 

/1/ forms clusters with bilabial and 

velar stops and bilabial 

nasal. 

pl~ 

/pla/ 

'salt' 

bl- 

/blim/ 

'place' 

kl- 

/klap/ 

'drop' 

gl- 

/glebab/ 

'duck' 

ml- 

/mla/ 

'village' 

(v) 

/h/ forms clusters with voiceless 

stops and affricate. 


ph- 

/phu/ 

'elf-owl' 

th- 

/tha/ 

'mo'cking bird' 

kh- 

/khayin/ 

'rodent' 

ch- 

/chageyS/ 

'red-whiskered bulbul 

(vi) 

/w/ forms clusters with velar stops, 

/h/, /r/ and /y/. 


kw- 

/kwS/ 

1 tawny owl' 

gw- 

/gwag/ 

'priest' 
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/ 


hw- 

/hwig/ 

'bamboo' . - 

rw- 

/rwib8/ 

4 

'bone' 

yw- 

. / / 
/khiywa/ 

'dim' 

1.5.2.2.1 

.-2. Medial Clusters: 

- ✓ . ' " - 

(i 

) With /y/ all consonants except /h/, 

/z/ and / 

r/ form clusters., 

Note that the gaps 

in the distribution of initial clusters are 

filled here. 

. -by- 

/abya/ 

'slope' 

-ty- 

/hatyo/ 

'hand' 

-dy- 

/ tady^/ 

'grey squirrel' 

-ky- 

/akyu/ 

'piety' 

-gy- 

/pagya/ • 

'to sweep' 

-cy- 

/kacyig/ 

' rat' 

“jy- 

/hajya/ 

'tribal chief 

-my- 

/ t^myim/ 

'monkey' 

-ny- 

/khanyah/ 

’rodent' 

-hy- 

, /pahya/' 

'to complete' 

-sy- 

/kas^osyi/ 

'.rodent' 

• -ly- 

/malyo/ 

'rhinoceros' 

-wy- 

/piwya/ 

'to bloom' 

(ii 

) With /r/, the cluster formation 

includes 

the nasals*i 


“Pr- 

/tapri/ 

'wild dog' 

-tr- 

/taitri/ 

'smithy' 

-kr- 

/anyakra/ 

'nose ring' 

*/n/ does 

not occur before 

a morpheme boundary 
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-br- 


/tabrS/ 

'beef' ■ 

-dr- 


/piyadrag/ 

'sparrow 1 

A 

-gr- 


/pigri/ 

' golden-frouted 




leaf-bird' 

-mr- 


/atamro/ 

'friendship' 

yhr- 


/atyanra/ 

'crab' 

-hr- 


/tanahri/ 

'pickle' 

(iii) 

With /If , the clusters include /h/ and 

/n/ . 




“Pl" 


/ papapluw^a/ 

' theist' 

• -kl- 


/hakla/ 

'adultery' 

-bl- 


/sabli/ 

'anus' 

-gl- 


/taglig/ 

'luggage' 

-ml- 


/khinimla/ 

'festival' 

-nl 


/bohli/ 

'beam' 

' -hl- 


/kahleyk/ 

'intestines' 

(iv) 

The 

clusters with /h/ . 

-ph- 


/aphim/ 

'reed' 

-th- 


/tathe/ 

'turns tone' 

-kh- 


/takhan/ 

'pillow' 

-ch- 


/tabroch^/ 

'hunter' 

(v) 

The 

cluster with 

/w/ include the 

bilabials and i 

the velar nasal. 

-pw- 


/papapwelan/ 

'monks' 

/ -kw- 


/takwin/ 

'mushroom' 

-bw- 


/ ^ 

/jyimbabwe/ 

'God of 




Accidents' 

-gw- 


/kwagwelan/ 

'dogs' 
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-mw- 

/tamyimwelan/ 

'monkeys 1 

-ny- 

/ninwe/ 

we (subjective)' 

-hw- 

, . /piluhwS/ 1 

common starling' 

-rw- 

/tirwi/ 

swamp' 

(vi) Clusters with a nasal as and a 

stop, fricative or affricate 

as C^. i 

-mp- 

/nimpalah/ 

'ocean'- 

-mt- 

/pimto/■ 

'papaya' 

-mk- 

/hmezimko/ '' 

'measles' 

-mb- 

/khamba/ 

'giant red squirrel' 

-mg- 

/haramga/ 

' assembly' 

-ms- 

/gomsa/ 

'handkerchief' 

-mz- 

/saptmze/ 

'buttock' 

-np- 

/khlanpa/ 

'shoulder' 

-nt- 

\ / * i 

/ thantiwl/ 

'pigtail' ' . 

-hk- , 

/lahkap/ 

'plain' 

-hd- 

/andiwa/ 

'yard' 

-hg- 

/ahg8/ 

' at home' 

-ns- 

/ 

/tyahsih/ 

' ring' 

-hz- 

/tihzef 

'banian' 

• (vii) 

Clusters' with /y/ 

as C^. 

_yg_ 

/thayga/ 

'hot' 

-yn- 

/ w'ayha/ 

'small bowl' 

(viii) 

Clusters which do 

not fall under any 

apparent pattern. 

•* , 

(a) Stop 

+ Stop 


-bt- 

/tadabtale/ 

'hawk' 
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'ear ring' 

'straw' 

'a weaving design' 

'Creator' 

✓ oLup ~r r ncacive 

“bs- /karabso/ 'wrinkle' 

(e) Nasal + Nasal 

-nn- /khajyanna/ 'fee' 

-mn- /ahimna/ 'a type of greens' 

1.5.2.2,1.3. Final Clusters: 

~yk /d£yk/ 'language' 

_ yg /hagrayg/ 'squirrel' 

~yri /wayn/ 'bowl' 

Biconsonantal cluster matrix is on the 
next page. 


~gP~ /krigpe/ 

~gt~ /tacagtako/ 

(b) Stop + Affricate 

-gj- /athigjo/ 

(c) Stop + Nasal 

-bm- /jyabmalu/ 

/ 

f /-J ^ \7r\-I 0 T?_* * 


1.5.2.2.2. Triconsonantal Clusters - C 1 C 2 C 3 : 

These occur in initial and medial positions, 
(i) Initially the cluster is always of the 

type - 


Voiceless stop 
Voiceless affricate 


phi- /phia/ 

thr- /thri/ 


+ h + 


1 

r 

y 


' s tone' 


' Indian 


skimmer' 





I 


m 

Bj 

Ed 

H 

c/3 

!=> 

id 


O 
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khl- 

' /khledi/ 

'saliva' 

khr- 

/khrS/ ' 

’weeping' 

chy- 

/chyab/ 

'race' 

Cii) Medial clusters follow the conditions 

that either C 

^2 or C 2 C 3 or 

^1^2^3 mUSt be ca P a ^^ e 

of occurring 

as an initial cluster independently. 

(a) CjCjCj 

Type 


-phl- 

/maphla/ 

'forehead' 

-phr- 

/taphra/ 

'river' 

-phy- 

/taphyo/ 

'bow' 

-khl- 

/thakhla/ 

'glass' 

-khr- 

/takhro/ 

'stalk (bot) ' 

-khy- 

/likhyi/ 

'Bescoiria javanica" 

-chy- 

/pichyo/ 

'beans' 

(b) C 1 C 2 _C 3 

Type., 

• , 

-ykt- 

/khleyktakah/ 

'clay' 

-ykb- 

/khleykbim/ 

'beetle' 

-yke- 

/daykcikdanda/ ’God of death' 

-ygt- 

/maceygtaku/ 

'wave' 

-ygb- 

/taygbra/ 

'hair needles' 

-ygc- 

/cyaygcln/ 

'pied wagtail' 

-ynr- 

/waynra/ 

' bowl' 

(=) c r c 2 c 3 

Type 


-pth- 

/laptha/ 

' interest' 

-bgr- 

/pabgra/ 

' spider’ 

-gty- 

/kacigtyah/ 

'scorpion' 
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-gkr- 

/acigkru/ 

1 scab' 

-npl- 

/rihplan/ 

shade' 

-mbl- 

/mamble/ 

' peas' 

-hkl- 

/kadinkleyk/ 

'shooting star' 

-gbl- 

/tapigblimla/ 

'desert' 

-hkw- 

/rihkwag/ 

'rabbit' 

-gsy- 

/digsyako/ 

'cinnamun' 

-bkr- 

/macabkru/ 

1 cow' 

-msy- 

/namsyah/ 

'epidemic worship' 

2.2.3. 

Tetraconsonantal 

Clusters: 


These occurs only medially. There are 
three patterns. 

(i) C ] l C 2 ~ C 3 C 4 type where C^ can form an 
independent final cluster and C^C^ an initial 
one. 

-ygbr-' /threygbreyg/ ’mongoose' 

-ygbl- , /maceygblana/ 'flood 
^-yhdr- /ameyndran/ • 'cyclone' 

(ii) C 1 -C 2 C 3 C 4 type where should be 

a potential initial cluster. 

-nkhr- - /namihkhre/ 'matchstick' 

-hphy- /masanphyam/ 'a game (bamboo 

cutting)' 

(iii) Homorganic nasal + Consonant cluster. 

-nyjy- /nanyjyV 'common striped 

' - squirrel’ 

1.5.2.2.4. Pentaconsonantal Cluster: 

Occurs medially'and only one has been 
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observed. The cluster is of C^C^-C^C^C,. type, 
-ygphl- /maceygphlu/ 'tap' 

1.6. Syllable 

1.6.1. Structure of the Syllable: 

A syllable consists of a vocalic nucleus 
and attached consonants and carries an obliga¬ 
tory tone. Letting N stand for the nucleus, 
for the consonant or consonant cluster preced¬ 
ing it and for tne consonant or consonant 
cluster following it, the structure of the 

syllable can be symbolized as + C + N + C , 

. ~ 1 — 2' 

Cj_ is called the onset of the syllable and C 2 

the coda. In the absence of C 2 , the syllable is 

termed an open syllable, 

Ex: /tyo/ 'tawny frogmouth' 

and in the presence of C 2> it is termed a closed 

syllable. 

/ 

Ex: /nih/ 'we' 

The tone does not play any significant role in 
determining the syllabic structure. 

1.6.2. Syllabic Boundary (Marked with a 
raised wedge): 

The determination of syllabic boundary 
depends on two factors. 

(1) In the case of monosyllabic morphemes 
the syllabic boundary coincides with the mor¬ 
pheme boundary 

Ex: /kwag V welah/ 


' dogs ' 
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/tyu V hme/ 'falcon' 

'except when the consonants across the riiorpheme 
boundary are phonetically realized as a unique 

t 

phone. In this ca,se the syllable boundary is 
moved a place to the lei~t. 

Ex: /khley V khawu/ 'dust' 

(2) Within a polysyllabic morpheme the 
boundary is determined by the nature of the 
syllable. 

(a) The boundary always precedes a stop + 
sonorant cluster or sonorant + sonorant 
which is an initial occurring type. 

Ex: /co v pra/ 'statue' 

(b) In all other cases, when two consonants 
occur across the syllabic boundary, the 

* boundary is marked between them.. - 

Ex: /threyg V breyg/, 'mongoose' 

/mam V bi/ 'goat' 

/gom V sa/ 'handkerchief' 

( v v 

/pim to/ 'papaya' 

(c) If a triconsonantal cluster occurs at 
the boundary, the marking of the boun¬ 
dary is governed by the nature of the 
cluster formation. 

(i) In C^-C^C^ tyP e clusters, the 


boundary is marked after C 


r 


'interest' 


Ex: /lap tha/ 

/pab^gra/ 'spider' 
(ii) In C^C^-C^ type, the boundary 
is marked before C 3 . 
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/ / v Y. 

Ex: /cyayg cm/ pied wagtail' 

(iii) If of the initial occurring 

type, the boundary falls before 



Ex: /ta V phra/ 'river' 

(iv) In the case of ambiguous cluster, 
i.e., those which may either 
belong to C 1 “ C 2 C 3 > or to -C 

type, the syllabic boundary 
falls after C^. 

Ex: /mam ble/ 'peas' 

/.v / 

/rin kwag/ 'rabbit' 

1.6.3. Syllable Types: 

Mishmi syllables fall under four types: 
the classification takes into account, the 
structure and the demarcation of the boundary. 

(1) Nucleus type (V): These syllables con¬ 
sist of a asimple vowel. 

/ 

/i/ 'to be' 

/e/ 'this' 

/o/ 'to shoot' 

/i V raf/ 'woodpecker' 

(2) Onset-Nucleus type C^N: The composition 
of CjSubcTassifies these into three groups. 


(a) CV 

/g u/ 

'ash' 


/du V la/ 

'terrapin' 

(b) CCV 

/kwa/ 

'tawny owl 


/ta V thg/ 

'turnstone 


/ta V myim/ 

'monkey' 
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N A 

(c) CCCV /thri/ 'Indian skimmer'. 

A 

/likhyi/ 'Bescofia javanica' 

> (3) Nucleus-Coda type NC^: Composition of 
C^gives two subtypes. 

(a) VC /an/ 'house' 

yyN 

/ta im/ 'ash-gourd' 

(b) VCC /aym/ 'is not' 


(4)'Onset-Nucleus-Coda type C^NC^: Six 
subtypes are possible taking into account the 
complexity of and C^. 


(a) CVC 

(b) CCVC ■' 

(c) CCCVC 

(d) CCCVCC' 

(e) CCVCC 

(f) cvec 


/ tan/ 

/a V gtm/ 

/kw^g/ 

/ka V thifi/ 


/ 7 v V,, 

/cyayg cm/ 

/thayg/ 

/dayk/ 

/nany jyo/ 


' swallow' 

' arrow-wasp 1 
'dog,' , 

' ant' . 

' a clan name' 
mongoose' 
pied wagtail 
' poison' 

' language' 

' squirrel' 


/khram V ble/ 

/threyg V breyg/ 
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MORPHOLOGY 

2.0. General Remarks 
•2.0.1. Word: 

Morphology deals with the internal struc¬ 
ture of words. A simple word in Mishmi is a 

* • . 1 
minimally meaningful free form which when seg¬ 
mented will have no more than one free form. 

(i) /miya/ 'wife 1 which is an unseg— 
mented free form. 

, . . . / { \ \ \ 

ui; /miyawelan/ 'wives' which when 

segmented giyes one 
free form /miya/ and 
one bound form /-welah/. 

By definition both (i) and (ii) constitute words 
whereas /-welah/ does not by itself constitute a 
woYd and is called a suffix. 

From a morphological point of view, a 
Mishmi word must contain at least one stem. A 
stem is a minimally meaningful free form which 
is capable of taking one or more inflexional 
suffixes. And hence stems of varying degrees 
Oi. complexity are possible (Ref. Inner Structure 
of Noun and Verb). While most stems can occur 
overtly unmodified as free forms and therefore 
function as words, by far the largest number of 
words consist of a stem with a numbep of morpho¬ 
logical processes (Ref. 2.0.3). 

2.0.2. Form Classes: 

The stems of a language can be classified 
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on the basis of their inflexional and functional 
behaviour. The classes of stems showing identi 
cal inflexional and functional behaviour are 
called 'form classes'. The classification can 
also be interpreted as a classification of words 
since, by definition, a word must contain at 
least One stem. t 

Mishmi shows a tripartite system based on 
the type of inflexion the stems can take. 

—Stems which can be inflected for 

case are NOUNS. 

\ X 

—Stems which can be inflected for 
tense, aspect and mood are VERBS. 

—Stems which remain uninflected 
are INDECLINABLES. 

Further subclassification is possible on 
the basis of additional criteria. 

i 

Nouns contain a subclass of pronouns 4 The 
distinction is based on two factors. 

(i) Pronouns are substituted for nouns. 

(ii) Pronouns are differentiated for. 

person while nouns are always in 
the third person. 

Indeclinables fall into three classes. 

—Adjectives: Stems that modify nouns. 

—Intensifiers: Stems that modify > 

adjectives. 

—Particles: Stems that occur virtually 
independently in a sentence and whose 
functions are other than modification. 
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2.0.2.A. 


Stems 



Though* adverbs do not form a class by them¬ 
selves since there are no primary adverbial 
stems, it is necessary to recognize them as a 
functional subclass of indeclinables which 
modify verbs. 

Mishmi stems possess what can be termed as 
multiple class membership, i.e., the same stem 
may belong to more than one class based on its 
functional behaviour. 

(i) Stems that functionally belong to 
noun, verb and adjective classes without any 
stem modification. 

'good/goodness/to be good' 

'jealous/jealousy/ to be jealous' 

'respectful/respect/to be 
respectful' 

reasonable/reason/to be 
reasonable' 

(ii) Stems that functionally belong to 
noun and verb classes without any stem modifica¬ 
tion. 

/kam/ 


/pra/ 

/maci/ 

/made*/ 

/kanam/ 


'prayer/to pray' 



** 
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(iii) Stems that functionally belong to 
adjective and verb classes without any stem 
modification. 

/syi/ 'fair/to be fair' 

/lyo/ 'white/to be white' 

(iv) Stems that functionally belong to 
noun and adjective classes without any stem 
modification. 

/masya/ 'secretive/secret/secrecy' 

2.0.3. Morphological Processes: ^ 

A general characterization of morphology 
needs a brief survey of the various types of 
morphological processes encountered. 

Suf fixation: 

It is the process of adding a bound mor¬ 
pheme after a stem and is by far the most common 
and productive of all morphological processes. 

It applies at all levels of structural layering. 

Prefixation: ■ 

It is the process of adding a bound mor¬ 
pheme before a stem and'is the least common of 
all morphological processes. 

Reduplication: 

It is the process of repeating a*stem 
either completely or partially to modify the v . 
meaning of the stem. Though, reduplicated forms 
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are not very common, the process is productive 
to a limited extent. Reduplication affects only 
stems. The forms which undergo reduplication 
are either adjectives, adverbs, nouns or particles. 

Compounding: 

Compounding here is defined as the process 
of word formation which joins into a single word 
more than one stem. The process is fairly pro¬ 
ductive and accounts for a large number of nouns 
and verbs. 

Syncretism: 

It i the process of coalescence of two or 
more grammatical categories to give rise to a 
single individual morpheme. A good illustration 
is the paradigm of the existential verb: /i—/ 

'to be'. 

/iya/ 'is (hum)' 

/a/ 'is (non-human) to be analyzed 

as [r + tense/gender]. 

Unmarked Forms: 

A limited number of instances raise the 
question of the possible identification of a 
'zero process', i.e., a process not overtly 
marked. Examples are abundant in the derivation 
of nouns and verbs from adjectives (Ref. 

2 .1.3.1.2.2.3 and 2.5.3.1.2) alternately 
explained as multiple class membership 
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(Ref. 2.0.1). Since unmarked forms are often 
ambiguous, the recognition of zero morphs is 
avoided as much as possible. 

Suppletion: 

When a morpheme has different phonetic 
realizations, 'allomorphs' in different environ¬ 
ments, it is suppletion. A few cases of supple¬ 
tion are found in tense suffixes of verbs. 

Future tense has three allomorphs: /ne/, 

/ya/ and /bin/ in different environments. 

When morphemes undergo these morphological 
processes, they may also undergo phonetic 
changes. Such morphophonemic changes are very few 
and rare.' They are dealt with individually while 
describing the morphemes that undergo the changes 
in the appropriate sections. 

2.1. Noun 

2.1.1. Nature of Nouns: 

A noun in Mishmi is defined as a member of 
an open set of words which can be inflected for 
case as already mentioned. Nouns form by far 
the largest class in the Mishmi language. Nouns 
can occur as predicates in a Mishmi sentence. 
Nouns include terms referring to florh and 
fauna; to parts of the bodies of human and of 
other animals; parts of trees, and so on; to 
mineral and environmental phenomena ('earth 1 , 
'water', 'silver', etc.); to geographical 
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formations ('forest', 'mountain', 'plain' and so 
on); and celestial bodies ('sun', 'moon'); to 
noises ('roar', 'whistle'), song styles and 
language, to artefacts ('baskets', 'game traps') 
and institutionalized parts of the environment 
^ village > hut , track'); to age and sex 
groups ( boy ,,'girl', 'man'); to kinship rela¬ 
tions ('husband', 'father'); to particular- 
places, spirits and people (proper names); to 
pronouns ( I , 'you'); to time qualifiers ('yes¬ 
terday , year , 'before') and place qualifiers 
(parts of compass, abstract concepts of location 
like across, near, in front of and so on). Other 
abstract concepts are expressed primarily through 
verbs and adjectives which can yield derived 
nouns. 

2.1.2. Classification of Nouns: 

Common nouns are classified into mass nouns 
and count nouns based on their ability of taking 
number-inflexion. 

2.1.2.1. Mass Nouns: 

They cannot be inflected for number. They 
are always in singular. 


/kekap/ 

'paddy 

/maceyk/ 

'water 

/kara/ 

'rain' 

/tapig/ 

'sand' 
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2.1.2.2. Count Nouns: 

They can be inflected for number by adding 
either the plural suffix or a quantifier or a 
numeral. 

/ahwelah/ 'houses' 

/ahdcknaha/ 'five houses' 

Nouns, when they are modified bv a numeral 
cannot do so directly. A morpheme always, occurs 
before the numeral. This morpheme is called a 
classifier and is defined here as any morpheme 
that groups the nouns into various classes on 
the basis of the semantic specifications of the 
noun. It is suffixed to the noun immediately 
before the numeral. Combining the classifier 
with the numeral rather than the noun is moti¬ 
vated by two observations. One is that nothing 
else can be interposed between the classifier 
and the numeral. The second is that the noun 
can take other modifiers or a gender suffix 
which will occur before the classifier. That 
is, the classifier can be suffixed to noun 
phrases as well as nouns. 

/ah-do-mafia/ 1 'five houses' 

house-cl-five 

1. The hyphen used often in this and the follow 
ing sections is only to facilitate the 
identification of the various constituent 
morphemes. It has no phonological, struc¬ 
tural or functional significance whatsoever. 
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/an dran do mana/ 'five big houses' 

house-big-cl-five 

/bilig-tyan-halah/ 'ten pigs' 

pig-cl-ten 

/bilig-tapi-tyan-halah/ 'ten sows' 
pig-fein-cl-ten 

The choice of the classifier is based on 
two semantic characteristics of the noun, viz., 

(l) animateness and (2) shape and size and gives 
rise to a nine-fold classification of the nouns. 

(1) Inanimate nouns representing objects 

which are small and spherical take 
the classifier /-bra/. 

/alu-bra-halan/. 'ten potatoes' 

potato-cl-ten 

(2) Inanimate nouns representing objects 

which are long and slender take the 
classifier /-bru/. 

/ \ 

/bijyig-bru-kaprayk/ 'four bananas' 
banana-cl-four 

(3) Inanimate nouns representing objects 

which are big and spherical take 
the classifier /-pirn/. 

/manah-pim-kinyah/ 'nine balls' 

ball-cl-nine 

/kapra-pim-tahro/ 'six pumpkins' 

pumpkin-c1-six 

(4) Inanimate nouns representing objects 

which are flat and thin take the 
classifier /-na/. 

. /S 

/kaztm-na~ge/ 
cloth-cl-one 


'one cloth' 
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/kitab-na-kayih/ 'two books' 

book-cl-two % 

(5) Inanimate nouns representing objects 

which are broad and sharp take the 
classifier /-pla/. 

/syabre-pla-kasan/ 'three swords 

sword-cl-three 

/tara-pla-we/ 'seven knives' 

knife-cl-seven 

(6) Inanimate nouns representing objects 

which are very big and are man-made 
like house, dam, etc. take the 
classifier /-do/ 

/ah-d'o-mana/ 'five houses' 

house-cl“five 

/iskul-dS-kayih/ 'two schools' 

school-cl-twO 

(7) Inanimate nouns representing apertures 

take the classifier /-pe/. 

/tad^-pe-kayih/ 'two niches' 

niche-cl-two 

/khalyan-pe-kasan/ 'three doors' 
door-cl-three 

/higuyk-pe-mana/ 'five caves' 

cave-cl-five « 

(8) Non-human animate nouns take the 

classifier /-tyah/. 

/tameyin-tyan-malam/ 'hundred elephants 
elephant-cl-.hundred 

• /tadab-tyah-tahro/ 'six falcons' 
falcon-cl-six 

/macyu-tyah-kinyah/ 'nine deer' 
deer-c1-nine 

/tabab-tyah-razah/ 'thousand snakes' 
snake-cl-thousand 
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(9) Human nouns do not take any classifier 

0 , { \ \ / 

/miya-kayin/ 'two wives ' 

wife-two 

/yuwa-kasan/ 'three sons' 

son-three 

/gwag-tahro/ 'six priests' 

priest-six 


2.1,3. Structure of the Noum 

A noun, in Mishmi, consists of a stem or a 
combination of stems followed by various suffixes. 
The suffixes are a nominalizer, a gender marker, 
a pluralizer or a classifier-numeral combination, 
a case marker and a comparison marker. 

The structure is graphically represented in 
the following diagram. 

gender marker 
stems 

case marker 


g 

s 

CM 


I s S 2 


2.1.3.A. 


s. s 


Stem' 



,pl Comp. 


'N 


Noun / \J \ 
stem 8 V A ‘ CM ~—Noun 


•^Stem formation—> -Inflexion- 


- 


The formation can only proceed along any 
path from left to right. 

Cooccurrence Restrictions: 

(i) Classifier, when it occurs, is 
always along with numeral. 
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(2) All suffixes except case marker 
are optional and precede the 
case marker. 


(3) Comparison suffix occurs only in 
nominative case. 


/kwag/ 

'dog' 

/kwag-tapi/ 

'bitch' 

/kwag-welan/ 

' dogs' 

/kwag-tapi-weIan/ 

'bitches' 

/kwag-tyah-kinyan/ 

dog-cl-six 

'six dogs' 

/ 

/kwag-li/ 

'than dog' 

/kwag-d^f/ 

'to the dog' 

Except gender, all 

other inflexional cate 

gories can operate on a 

noun phrase as well as 


a noun. Gender can be marked only for a noun. 

The study of the fomration of a noun reveals 
two structural layers. Each is characterized by 
special morphological processes with different 
functions. 

2.1.3.1. Stem Formation - Inner Structure of 
Nouns: 

The inner structure of nouns centers on 
stem morphemes and the morphological processes * 
that modify such stems to form stems of varying 
complexity. These processes modify the semantic 
content of the stem. It should be noted that 
most unanalyzable nouns can simply be said to 
have no inner structure since the other structural 
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layers are typically quite transparent. 

2.1.3.1.1. Simple Stems: 

These are monomorphemic stems that have no 
analyzable inner structure. 


/mas dn/ ~ 

’tree 1 

/mac^b/ 

' cow' 

/thiya/ 

'mountain' 

/mowa/ 

'husband' 

/miya/ 

'wife' 

/piya/ 

'bird' 

/ arwihka/ 

'termite' 

/hagrayg/ 

'squirrel' 

/threygbreyg/ 

'mongoose' 

.1.2. Derived Stems: 



These are polymorphemic stems. The nature 
of the constituent morphemes gives scope for a 
sub-categorization. 

2.1.3.1.2.1. Primary Derived Stems: 

These are polymorphemic stems in which no 
constituent morpheme is a stem by itself. The 
derivation is from two bound morphemes. 


/anah/ 

'wife's brother' 

/jyinah/ 

'husband's sister 

/naba/ 

'father' 

/namk/ 

'mother' 

/natya/ 

'grand father' 

/naya/ 

'grand mother' 
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/ 

/nabra/ 'father-in-law' 

/nayap/ 'mother-in-law' 

The analysis of these forms would give the 
following morphemes. 


/-nan/ 

'cross cousin by marriage' 

/-tya/ 

'second generation male' 

/- ya/ 

'second generation female' 

/-ba/ 

'first generation male' 

/-ma/ 

'first generation female' 

/-bra/ 

'first generation male (by 
marriage)' 

/-yap/. 

J first generation female (by 
marriage)' 

/a-/ 

'male (with reference to ego)' 

/jyi-/ 

'female (with reference to ego) 

/na-/ 

'parental relationship' 


2.1.3.1.2.2. Secondary Derived Stems: 

These are stems composed of at least one 
simple stem and one derivative suffix. The 
constituent stem may belong to any class. 


2.1.3.1.2.2.1. Derivatives of Noun Stems: 

(i) The derivative suffix /-ra/ denotes 


ancestral relationship 
/naya/ 

/nayara/ 

/natya/ 

/natyara/. 


beyond two generations. 
'grandmother' 

'female ancestor' 

'grandfather' 

'male ancestor' 
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(ii) The derivative suffix /-ak/ denotes 
colateral relations of parents with the relative 
age difference marked obligatorily by the deri¬ 
vative suffixes /-p/ and /-w/. 

'father 1 

'father's elder brother' 
'father's younger brother' 
'mother' 

'parent's elder sister' 
'parent's younger sister' 


/naba/ 

/naba-p-ak/ 
/naba-w-ak/ 
/nama/ 

/nama-p-ak/ 

/ V \ 

/nama-w-ak/ 


The terms for maternal uncle are different 
and do not follow this pattern of derivation. 

(iii) The suffix /-a/ derives diminutives 
of the nouns to which it is attached. 


/tara/ 

' dao' 

/taraa/ 

'knife' 

/ 

/piya/ 

'bird' 

/ V 

/piyaa/ 

'robin' 

2.1.3.1.2.2.3 

. Derivatives of Adjectival Stems: 

The derivation is unmarked. The nouns are 

derived from 

adjectives by a zero process 

(Ref.2.0.3). 

The adjectives represent abstract 

qualities. 


/pra/ 

'good/goodness/virtue' 

/maci/ 

'jealous/jealousy' 

/masya/ 

'secret/secrecy' 

, /kanam/ 

'reason/reasonable' 
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\ 

/madS/ 'respect/respectful 1 

2.1.3.1.2.3. Compound Stems: 

These are stems in which two or all of the 

I 

constituent morphemes are, by themselves, stems. 
The compounds have unique semantic identity of 
their own, which may share the semantic notions 
of any of the constituent simple stems. There 
are two types of compounds in Mishmi. 

(1) Compounds whose constituent morphemes 
are all nouns. These compounds can be dis¬ 
tinguished from Noun Phrases (Ref. 3.2) by the 
following criteria: • 

(a) The compound is semantically dis¬ 

tinct from the constituent mor- 
' phemes.. 

(b) No other morphemes can be inter¬ 

posed within a compound. 

\c) The formation of compounds follows 
the morphophonemic alterations 
admissible within a word. 

Ex: (i) /tamya-hagim/ 'leopard' 

tiger-branch 

(ii) /rin-kwag/ 'rabbit' 

sun-dog 

(iii) /tahim-tamya/ 'lion' 

bear-tiger' 

(iv) /khleyk-bum-tapim/ 'beetle' 
soil-mound-insect 

(v) /grS-bilim/ 
leg-eye 


' ankle' 
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(vi) /bili(m)-macyig/ 'tears' 
eye-*water 

The criteria used to distinguish Noun 
Phrase from compound nouns are illustrated below: 

Consider the two constructions. * 

(vi.) /bilimacyig/ ’tears' and 

(vii) /taphra macyig/ 'river water' 

It is possible to interpose an adjective to 

modify the first noun in (vii) but not in (vi). 

(viii) /taphra dran macyig/ 'big river water' 
river-big-water 

Such modification of (i) will result in (ix) 

¥ 

but not in (x). 

(i) /tamya-hagim/ 'leopard' 

A N 

(ix) /tamyahagim dran/ 'big leopard' 
leopard-big 

(x)*/tamya dran hagim/ 
tiger-big-branch 

It is the second criterion, that rules out (x). 

The morphophonemic rule 'the loss of intermor— 

pnemic gemination' is followed in example (vi). 

, . . . / / /. / 

(.vi) bilimacyig < *bilim + macyig 

eye water 

The morphophonemic rule viz., the absence of 
the glottalized vowel allophone is seen in the 

example (xiv) (Rule 2). 

/ • \ /. / /. / 
vxixv masanam <-masan + am 

treei mango 
[masAn + 9 am] 
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A Noun Phrase of the same type as (vi) would 
have retained the homorganic consonants ‘acrdss 
the boundary but would have had a pause between 
the consonants. 

(xi),/hagim mana/ ’five branches' 

Similarly a Noun Phrase with the second consti¬ 
tuent beginning with a vowel would' have had a 
pause between the two constituents and the vowel 
in the second word would have been realized as a 
glottalized allophone as in (xii). 

(xii) /macab an/ 'cow shed' 

/ / 

* [macAp + ? an] 

The first criterion is s.elf-evident in the 
examples and need not be explained further. 


Another variant of this type involves two 


simple stems, the first of which represents the 
semantic class to which the second belong. The 
compound is semantically identical to the second 
constituent. 

(xiii) /masan-jyigrap/ 'flamboyant' 

. tree 

(xiv) /masan-am/ 'mango' 

tree 

(Av) /piya-kla/ 'crow' 

bird 


(2) The second type of compound contains 
an adjective as one of the constituents besides 
the noun. • 
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Ex: (xvi) /tamyim-lyo/ 'Rhesus monkey' 

monkey-white 

(xvii) /tamyim-zap/ 'Langur monkey' 

monkey-red 

(xviii) /tamya-boda/ 'Royal Bengal tiger' 

tiger-big 

Such compounds are in contrast with Noun Phrases 

of identical composition. 

(xix) /tamyim lyo/ 'white monkey' 

(xx) /tamyim zap/ 'red monkey' 

(xxi) /tamya boda/ 'big tiger' 

The distinction is a result of criteria (a) and 

(b). For example, the addition of a geftder 

marker to (xix) would give us (xxii). 

(xxii) /tamyim-tapi lyo/ 'female white 
monkey-female-white monkey' 

But the same process when applied to (xvi) would 

result in (xxiii) . 

(xxiii) /tamyim-lyo-tapi/ -female Rhesus 

monkey-white-female monkey' 

In the same- way, if an adjective qualifies 

(xvii), it would result in (xxiv)’*'. 

(xxiv) /tamyim-za^-drah/ 'big Langur' 
monkey-red-big 

and if it qualifies (xx), it would result in 
(xxv). 

(xxv) /tamyim drah zap/ 'big red monkey' 
Also consider the compound word (xxvi) and Noun 


1. Incidentally, colour adjectives follow size 
adjectives. 
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Phrase (xxvii). 

(xxvi) /piya-a/ 'robin' 

bird-small 

(xxvii) /piya a/ 'a small bird' 

(xxvi) can be qualified by /drah/ 'big', 
(xxviii) /piya-a drah/ 'big robin' 

Such a modification would be paradoxical and 
ungrammatical when applied to (xxvii), i.e., 
example (xxix) is unacceptable. 

(xxix) */piya drah \/ 'a small big bird' 

2.1.3.2. Inflexion - Outer Structure of Nouns: 

The stems described in the preceding sec¬ 
tion may, in turn, be modified by suffixation to 
produce inflected forms adding to the stems, 
notions of gender, number, person, and case 
without basically modifying their semantic con¬ 
tent. 

2.1.3.2.1. Gender: 

The gender distinction in Mishmi is natural. 
That is, all the male beings come under the 
masculine and all the female beings come under 
the feminine. The basic gender distinction is 
between nouns referring to animate and inanimate 
beings. All inanimate things fall under the 
neuter gender. Some of the animate beings are 
not distinguished for gender and hence fall 
under common gender. The rest of the nouns are 
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distinguished for humanness, i.e., human and 
non-human with a masculine distinction for both. 
The non-human masculine markers are distinct for 
birds and animals. The non-human feminine nouns 
are distinguished for fertility, i.e., the 
ability to produce offspring/lay eggs giving a 
three-way distinction, viz., pre-reproductive, 
reproductive and post-reproductive. The gender 
distinctions are shown in 2.1.3.2.1.A. 


2.1.3.2.1.A. 


Gender 


Inanimate 

(neuter) 



Common Male Female 
(mas.) (fern.) 


Male 
-tala 
(masculine) 


(masculine) 


Pre-reproductive Reproductive Post-reproductive 
-chS' -tapi -kru 

(feminine) (feminine) (feminine) 


The grammatical representation of various 
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gender distinctions is either lexical, or by 
compounding or by spffixation. 

2.1.3.2.1.1. Neuter: 

These, are nouns representing inanimate 
objects. The gender is'lexical. 

'tree' 

'water' 

'river' 

2.1.3.2.1.2. Common: 

The gender refers to animate beings which, 
however, make no distinction for male and female. 
Some common gender nouns are distinguished for 
masculine and feminine by overt marking. 

(i) Non-human animate beings other than 
birds and mammals. The gender distinction is 
never made morphologically. 


/tana/ 

'fish' 

/are*/ 

'moth' 

/ttk&/ 

'grasshopper 

/tanih/ 

' crocodile' 


(ii) Many human nouns representing profes¬ 
sions belong to common gender. 

/gwag/ 'priest' 

(iii) Other non-human animate nouns and 
some human nouns. Gender distinction is optional 
and is marked morphologically. 


/masah/ 

/ 

/macyig/ 

/taphra/ 
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/a/ 

'child 

/kwag/ 

'dog' 

/macab/ 

' cow' 

/ tyu / 

'fowl' 


2.1.3.2.1.3. Masculine: 

Masculine gender is expressed in three 

way s. 

(i) Lexical; 

/syabre/ 'man' 

/mowa/ 'husband' 

/ \ 

/kamu/ 'husband's sister's husband' 

(ii) Compounding: 

/a-mowa/ 'boy' 

offspring-husband 

(iii) Suffixation: 

The animate nouns in common gender may be 
optionally specified for masculine by taking 
gender suffixes. 

(a) The non-human animate masculinity of 

birds is expressed by the suffix /-tala/. 

/tyu-tala/ 'cock' 

fowl-male 

(b) The non-human animate masculinity of 

animals is expressed by the suffix /-kari/. 

/macab-kari/ 'bull' 

cow-male 

/tamya-kari/ 'tiger' 

tiger-male 
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' N / \ 

/bilig-kari/ 'boar' 
pig-male 

2.1.3.2.1.4. Feminine: 

Feminine gender is expressed in three 

ways. 

(i) Lexical: 

/miya/ 'wife 1 

/ay§f/ 'daughter' 

/nyah/ 'daughter-in-law' 

/nyarap/ 'woman' 

(ii) Compounding: 

/a-miya/ 'girl' 

offspring-wife 

(iii) Suffixation: 

The animate nouns in common gender may 
optionally be specified for feminine gender. 
Where specified, the feminine is marked for 
pre—reproductive, reproductive and post- 
reproductive stages by different suffixes. 

(a) The non-human animate -pre-reproductive 
t femininity is expressed by the suffix /-che/. 

The nouns taking the suffix would represent 
animals and birds before the egglaying/offspring 
bearing stage. 

/tyu-che/ 'hen' 

/macab-ch£/ 'cow' 

/kwag-chg/ 'bitch' • 

/ tamya-chfi'/ 'tigress' 
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(b) The non-human animate reproductive 
femininity is expressed by suffix /-tapi/. The 
nouns taking this suffix would represent the 
animals and birds in the egg-laying/offspring- 
bearing stage. 

/tyu-tapi/ 'hen' 

/macab-tapi/ 'cow' 

/kwag-tapi/ 'bitch' 

/tamya-tapi/ 'tigress' 

(c) The non-human animate post-reproductive 
femininity is expressed by the suffix /-kru/. 

The nouns taking this suffix would represent 
animals and birds beyond the egg-laying/offspring 
bearing stage. 

/tyu-kru/ 'hen' 

/macab-kru/ 'cow' 

/kwag-kru/ 'bitch' 

/tamya-kru/ 'tigress' 

2.1.3.2.2. Number: 

Only count nouns are- inflected for number. 
The number inflexion is between singular and 
plural. 

2.1.3.2.2.1. Singular: 

Most of the nouns are lexically singular. 
However, it may be reinforced by either the 
suffix /-ge/ or the numeral /khih/ 'one'. 

/kwag/ 'dog' 
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. /kwagtyaAge/ 'one dog' 

/kwagtyankhin/ 'one dog' 

Singular may also be reinforced by the 

suffix /-thi/ 'single' where the noun represents 

animals or birds which usually move in groups. 

/ tdme/ 'wild boar' 

/tamethi/ 'wild boar which was 

single or alone' 


2.1.3.2.2.2. Plural: 

Nouns are overtly marked for plural. The 
inflexion is marked in four ways. The four 
processes are mutually exclusive. 

(i) Pluralizing by numerals: 

A noun can be inflected for plural by modi¬ 
fying it with a numeral other than 'one'. 

/an-do-mana/ 'five houses' 

house-cl-five 

(ii) Pluralizing by quantifier: 

A noun can be inflected for plural by modi¬ 
fying it with a quantifier. Incidentally the 
quantifier /cu/ 'all*' precedes the noun instead 
of following it. 

/cu me/ 'all men' 

all-man 
/ \ 

/tameyin tarab/ 'herd of elephants' 

elephant-herd 

/macab tarim/ 'herd of cows' 

cow-herd 
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/me kitige/ 
man - few 

1 a few men 1 

(iii) Pluralizing by suffixation: 

Nouns are also marked for plural by adding 

a plural suffix. 

There are two allomorphs of the 

plural suffix in Mishmi. 

(a) /-lah/ is 

used to inflect third person 

pronouns. 


/cyalah/ 
he-pl 

'they' 

/we-lah/ 

he-pl 

'they' 

/hi-lan/ 

he-pl 

'they' 

/e-lah/ 
this-pl 

'these 1 

(b) /-welah/ 

is used to mark the plural of 

nouns other than pronouns. 

/masah-welan/ 

tree-pl 

' trees' 

/piya-welan/ 
bird-pl 

'birds 1 

/macab-welan/ 

cow-pi 

' cows ' 

• 

/tanin-welah/ 
crocodile-pl 

' crocodiles 1 

/me-welan/ 
man-pi 

'men' 


(iv) Lexical plural: 

The first and second person pronouns have 
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separate lexical items for singular and plural. 

/ha'/ 'I' 

/ 

/nin/ 'we' 



'you (sg.) ' 
'you (pi.)' 


2.1.4. Pronouns: 

Pronouns form a subclass of nouns. They are 
anaphoric, in the sense, that they replace nouns 
in a sentence. They are distinguished from nouns 
by the criterion of person. Nouns are always in 
third person. Pronouns occur with reference to 
three persons, viz., the speaker, the person 
addressed to and the rest. 

The major classification of pronouns is 
into personal and interrogative pronouns. 


2.1.4.1. Personal Pronouns: 

They constitute one of the several classes 
of elements whose meaning is to be stated with 
reference to 'Diexis', i.e., the spatio-temporal 
situation of the utterance. In different situa¬ 
tions, the nouns ate replaced by different pro¬ 
nouns. The choice of replacement is based on 
the following criteria. 

(i) Referent in the Utterance: 

The person or the thing referred to in the 
sentence. This shows a three-way apposition. 
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First person: Referent is the speaker 
of the utterance. 

Second person: Referent is the person 
to whom the utterance is addressed. 

Third person: Referent is someone 
other than the above two. 

(ii) Gender Reference: 

By virtue of the definition of language, 
the speaker and the listener are always human or 
presumed to have human characteristics. However, 
the. third person can refer to any gender. A 
lexical distinction is made for third person 
between human and non-human in a restricted 
environment. 

(iii) Diexis: 

The speaker and the listener do not have 
any diectic characteristics. It is significant 
for third person and incorporated two types of 
distinctions. 

(a) Proximity: 

It indicates whether the referent in the 
utterance is near the speaker or far away from 
him, in space as well as time giving rise to two 
distinctions, viz., proximate and remote. No 
fupther distinctions are made for proximate.. 

(b) Visibility: 

However, the remote third person is dis¬ 
tinguished for visibility. It indicates whether 
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the referent is within the range of vision of 
the speaker or not. The reference is more to 
the knowledge of the speaker as to whether the 
referent is in his range of vision rather than 
the physical presence of the referent. The dis¬ 
tinction is lexical. 

... \ 

(.rv; Number Reference: 

The number inflexion gives two types of 
pronouns, as in the case of nouns, viz., singular 
and plural. The first person plural is exclusive 
and indicates a grouping of the speaker with one 
or more of the rest other than the person add¬ 
ressed to. Other persons in plural indicate 

l 

that ihore than one person is addressed to or 
more than one person is referred to. The plurals 
of the first and the second persons are lexical. 
Plural inflexion to the third person is by 
suffixation. The plural suffix /-lah/ is added 
to the singular pronouns. 


/cya7 

/cyalah/ 

Ul 

/elan/ 

/we/ 

/welan/ 

/hi/ 

/hi Ian/' 


The pronominal system incorporating all 
the above criteria gives rise to twelve’ personal 
pronouns. The system is given in the diagram 
2.1.4.1.A. 



Personal Pronouns 
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2.1.4.1.A. 

—Speaker 

Singular 
Plural 

—Addressee 

Singular 
Plural 

—The Rest 

- Remote: 
-Visible - 

Singular 
Plural 

l-Invisible - 
Singular 
Plural 

- Proximate: 
-Human - 

Singular 
Plural 

-Non-human - 
Singular 
Plural 


ha' 

/' 

nih 


nyu 

/ '• 
ane 


we 

V • 

we lan 

/ 

hi 

i <. 

hilan 


/ 

cya 

cyalan 


/ 

e 


elan 


2.1.4.2. Interrogative Pronouns: 

These pronouns replace the nouns and 
adverbs in interrogative sentences. The stem 
formation shows three stages. 
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(1) Simple Stems: 


These are monomorphemic stems and are fur¬ 


ther unanalyzable. They are four in number. 

(a) The pronoun /sya/ replaces human 

nouns. 

(b) The' pronoun /hanu/ replaces nouns 

with a spatial reference. 

/ v 

(c) The pronoun /simtha/ replaces con¬ 

crete non-human nouns. 

(d) The pronoun /jya/ replaces abstract 

nouns and nouns with demonstrative/ 
abstract reference. 

Ex: (a) /sya/ 'who' 

(b) /hanu/ 'where' 

(c) /simtha/ 'what non-human being/ 

object 1 


(d) /jya/ 'what abstract quality' 

'what kind of object/ 
non-human being' 


(2) Primary Derived Stems: 

These are po'lymo.rphemic stems analyzable 
into two bound morphemes. 

/kadi-go/ 'when' 

/hayo-g5/ 'where' 

x (3) Secondary Derived Stems: 

These are composed of one simpler stem and 
one or more bound morphemes. 

/hanu-wacya/ 'whither/where to' 

/jya-wala/ 'how' 
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(4) Compound Stems: 

These are composed of two or more simple 
stems . 

/jya-kanam/ 'why' 

what-reason 

2.1,4.3. Demonstrative Pronouns: • 

/e/ ! this 1 

/we/ 'that' 

/jya/ 'which' 

The demonstrative pronouns show only proximate- 
remote distinction. 

2.1.5. Case: 

Case the grammatical category that relates 
the noun phrases to the predicate in. a sentence. 
The syntactic-semantic relationships that exist 
between the noun phrases and the predicate are 
termed case relations. Thus genitive, a nominal 

relation, is eliminated from the case system. 

The Mishmi case system is composed of six cases. 

(1) Nominative. 

(2) Accusative. 

(3) Dative. , 

(4) Ablative. 

(5) Instrumental. 

(6) Locative. 

These cases are marked either by overt mor¬ 
phemes or by the position of the Noun Phr-ase in 
the sentence in the sentence. The morphemes are 
mostly suffixes. Some spatio-temporal adverbs 
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mark case relations in a few instances. The 

morphemes representing the case relations are 

/ 

considered suffixes primarily due to their non¬ 
occurrence independently and the absence of a 
potential pause between the Noun Phrases and the 
case markers. 

2.1.5.1. Nominative: 

This relates the surface subject in the 
sentence to the predicate.' 1 The subject and the 
predicate agrees as to number and person. The 
case, however., may have different semantic 
functions. 


2.1.5.1.1. Agent: 

This is the volitional animate precipitator 
or instigator of the action identified by the 
verb. The case is unmarked. The first unmarked 
Noun Phrase in the sentence is identified as .the 
agent*. This typically is the subject of the 
action verbs (for a detailed description of 
action verbs and other semantic ver,b classes 
used here and elsewhere, please see the sec¬ 
tion 2.5.2.2) and one type of action-causal 
verbs . 


( 1 ) 


* /1 
/ nyu 

Nom [a] 


/. 2 
an 

Acc 


boya J / 


, 1 

you 


will go home 


*In all examples given hereafter, the Noun 
Phrase in the case being described is 
underlined. 
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(2) / ha^ piya Z ode~V 'I* shall shoot^ 

Nom [a] Acc , . ,2. 

a bird 

•2.1.5.1.2. Executor: 

This is the non-volitional animate precipi¬ 
tator of the action identified by the verb. The 
case is unmarked. The. first unmarked Noun Phrase 
in the sentence is identified as the executor. 
This typically occurs as the subject of the 
action-causal verbs. 

/i /9 

(3) / ha tap§ 

Nom [Exec] Acc 

'I^ was caused to 

(4) / nyu ^ piya^ 

Nom [Exec] Acc 

- 1 a 

you were caused 

2.1,5.1.3. Experiencer: 

This is the animate being which directly 
experiences the physical, physiological or 
psychological state, sensation or emotion identi¬ 
fied by the verb. This typically occurs as the 
subject of the sensory and cognitive state verbs. 
The case is marked by the Noun Phrase taking the 
suffix /-we/. 

/ c n / / ' \1 / \ 2 , 

(j) /nyu yuwawe masyetyoa / 

Nom [E^T 

' 1 > . 2, 

your son is hungry 


thadebo / 

go-IF(lSg)-Cau 

3 2 

eat food 1 

odebo~7 

shoot-IF(2Sg)-Cau 

3 . 2 

to shoot a bird ' 
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(6) / hawe ^ cyaparS^ rugade^/ 

Nom [Exp] Acc 

'I"*' love^ his friend^' 

(7) / bramtinwe ^ dukabiya^/ 

Nom [Exp] 

1 2 
'Bramting will be sad ' 


' 2.1.5.1.4. Object: 

This is the animate or inanimate being that 
is directly affected by the action identified by 
the verb or whose natural properties, qualities, 
attributes or identity is expressed by the pre¬ 
dicate. This typically is the subject of non- 
psychological process verbs or equaitional sen¬ 
tences without a copula. The case is marked by 
the Noun Phrase taking the suffix /-we/. 

t- 

/ / \ \ j ‘ a ' n '2 

(8) / hit miyawe syiya / 

Nom [o] 


'my wife^ is fair^' 

(9) / majyaraykw’e '*' ahkwe^ a~V 
Nom [0] 

13 2 

*'the cat .is in the house 1 

(10) / nyu nabawe ^ gwag^/ 

Nom [0] 

1 2 
'your father is a priest ' 

(.11; / e tapiwe ryago piwya / 
Nom [o] 


'this flower blooms at night ' 
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2.1.5.1.5. Subject Selection Hierarchy: 

The agent, the experiencer and the executor 
are in complementary distribution, i.e., they 
occur with different semantic classes of verbs. 
Whenever the sentence has one of these, it 
automatically becomes the subject. In the 
absence of either of these, the object becomes 
the subject of the sentence. 

(12) /hi 1 tap? 2 thaso 3 / 

Nom [A] 

.1 3 2 

I ate rice ' 


(13) /ha 1 tape 2 thadebo 3 / 

Nom [Exec] 

1 3 2 

'I ate (was caused to) rice' 1 ’ 

(14) / hawe masyetyode / 

Nom [Exp] 

'I 1 am hungry 2. 


(15) 


a \ v . \ 1 . 2 \3 

/ tapiwelanw.e ryago piwya / 

Nom [o] 

1 3.2 

'flowers^ bloom at night ' 




Subject selection is also conditioned in 
some cases by topicalization. In a sentence 
which has either an agent or an executor, any 
of the other Noun Phrases or the verb can become 
the subject by topicalizing the sentence (for a 
Retailed description of topicalization, refer to 
section 3.5). 
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/ \ \ 1 / n 2 '. n3 , 

(16) / wihyawe kwagna wma / 

NomLvT [A] 


2 3 3 

'the dog barks (the barking) ' 


karigliya^/ 


(17) / ahwe ^ 

Nora [0] 

2 . ' 

'(someone) built the house 

/t / / • • n1 / N 2 /n3, 

(18) / e jagxwe cyana zua / 


1 , 


Nom [0] 
2 


[A] 




2,1.5.2. Accusative: 

This relates the surface object to the vetb 
in the sentence. The case is unmarked. The Noun 
Phrase in the accusative case can be. topicalized. 
The unmarked Noun Phrase is placed immediately 
to the left of the verb. Semantically the case 
has only the object function Which is the case 
of the animate or inanimate being affected by 


the action of the verb. 

(19)/ha^ tap& ^ thaso / 

Nom Acc [0] 

, 13 . 2 , 

I ate rice 

2.1.5.3. Dative: j 

This case relates the goal to the verb in 
the sentence. The dative cannot be topicalized. 
When it is not co-rqferential with the agent, 
the dative Noun Phrase ma|y represent different 
types of goals. 
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2.1.5.3.1. Recipient: 

It specifies the animate being to which the 
object is transferred at the culmination of the 
action identified by the verb. This case typi¬ 
cally occurs with recipient transitive verbs and 
the Noun Phrase in the dative case is marked by 
the suffix /-d&/. 


(20) /ha wedo plamaha^ hanso^/ 

Nom Dat Acc 

•t 1 4 , . 2 3, 

I gave him five rupees 

(21) /hyu hado kitab hakeya^/ 

Nom Dat Acc 

'you will show^ me^ a book^' 

2.1.5.3.2. Allative: 

The goal is spatial. That is it specifies 
the point in space to where the subject is 
transferred at the culmination of the action 
identified by the verb. The spatial Noun Phrase 
in dative case is marked by the suffix /-nyu/ 
when the sentence contains an accusative Noun 
Phrase. 


(22) /kathin* kalyapnyu 2 tapg^ syiso'V 

Nom Dat Acc 

,14 3 

the ant brought the rice to the 

field 2 ' 

Where the sentence does not have an accusa¬ 
tive Noun Phrase, the dative is unmarked and 
occurs as the first Noun Phrase to the left of 
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the verb. 

(23) /ha an^ boliya'V 

Norn Dat 

'T 1 U 2 . 

X« went home 

^ 1 2 3 / / l± 

(24) /nyu tejyabgo hayulyah hanana / 

Nom Abl Dat 

'you come^ to Hayuliang^ from Tezu^' 


2.1.5.3.3. Benefactive: 

This case refers to the animate goal to 
whom the result of the action identified by the 
verb is intended. The Noun Phrase is marked by 
the suffix /-ba/. 

(25) /tamya^ rihba ~ tabre^ malinso^/ 


Nom 


Dat 


Acc 


, . 1 43 

the tiger was hunting meat for 


the Sun 


2 , 


The difference between the dative benefi- 
ciery and the dative recipient is that the verb 
being a recipient transitive is not a necessary 
condition to the former. 

(26) /gwag^ kadigmeba ^ jyabmalu^ kama^ / 

Nom Dat Acc 

.1 4 3 

the priest prays to God for 

,, 2 , 

all men 

(27) ,/kathih^ raniba ^ tap£"^ syisobiri^/ 

Nom Dat Acc 

,1 43 

The ant was bringing rice to the 

queen2' 
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2.1.5.3.4. Time: 

The goal may specify the point in time of 
the culmination of the action identified by the 

verb. The morphological representation depends 

, * 

on various factors. 

(i) When the time referred to is specified 
as a break in the occurrence o"f the event, i.e., 
if the event occurs right upto the referred time 
which is not the culmination of the action but 
only a temporary end and the action is likely to 
be resumed and continued beyond that moment, the 
case inflexion is by suffixing /-khre/ to the 
Noun Phrase. J 

(28) /hS" sohihkhre^ bane~V 

Nom Lo'c Tt] 

1 3 2 

'I shall work till tomorrow (and 

may work beyond that' 

(ii) When the time is specified as the post¬ 
terminal reference of the occurrence of the 
action, i.e., when the action is expected to 
occur completely before the time referred to, 
the case inflexion is by suffixing /-b?/ to the 
Noun Phrase. 

(29) /ha^ sohihbS " bane^/ 

Nom Loc [T] 

1 3 

'I shall do the work by (before) 

tomorrow^' 

(iii) When the time referred to is specified 
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as the termination of the action, i.e., the 
action ended at that particular time, the case 
inflexion is by suffixing /-tyig/ to the Noun 
Phrase. 

(30) /ha*" anagb^ lyantyig^ chyigso^/ 

Nom Loc [T-beg] Loc [T-end] 

'l'*’ walked^ from dawn^ to dusk^ 1 


2.1.5.4. Ablative: 

Xhis case relates the source to the verb in 
the sentence. Where the source is not the agent 
the case has three semantic function's. 


2.1.5.4.1. Donor: 

The case is specified as the animate or 
inanimate being from which the object is trans¬ 
ferred./ It occurs with action verbs and is 
marked by the suffix /-nyu/. 

(31) /cys} hSnyu ^ plamana^ syiliya^/ 

Nom Abl [d] Acc 

'he'*' took^ five rupees^ from me^' 

(31a) /ha'*' gwagnyu ^ tap#kasah^ braygde^ 
Nom Ab 1 CfiT 

14 3 

'I .bought three bells from the 


priest 


2 , 


2.1..5.4.2. Source: 

The case is specified as the point in space 
at which the action specified by the verb begins. 
It occurs with motion verbs of direction and is 
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realized as the case inflexion /—g“3/ suffixed to 
the Noun Phrase. 

(32) Jha} kalya'pgS ^ boliyaV 

Nom Abl TsT Dat 

14 3 2 

'I went home from the field ' 

(33) /ha"*' tejyabgfi ^ hayulyah"^ bone^/ 

Nom Abl [s] Dat 

i 1 4 3 2 

'I shall go to Hayuliang from Tezu 1 


2.1.5.4.3. Time: 

The case is specified as the point in time 
at which the action identified by the verb begins. 
The case is realized as the inflexion /-go/ 


suffixed to the Noun Phrase. 


(34) /ha"*" anago ^ 


. /. .3 

lyantyrg 


Nom Loc [T-beg] Loc [T-end] 

14 2 3 

'I walked from dawn to dusk 1 


chyigso^/ 


2.1.5.5. Instrumental: 

The case relates the instrument to the verb 
in the sentence. The morphological realization 
is based on its two semantic functions. 


2.1.5.5.1. Instrument: 

It is the inanimate being or ‘force that is 
causally involved in the precipitation of the 
action identified by the verb. It occurs with 
action verbs and is realized as the inflexion 
/-go/ suffixed to the Noun Phrase» 
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/ n £- \ / / i / ^ , rJ 2 '< 3 / ' 4 y 

(.35; /cya aleykgo piya oa / 

Nom Inst Acc 

1 3 2 

'he shoots birds with arrows 1 

(36) /kadigme^ syabrego ^ hadSgaa^ / 

Nom Inst 

1.3. 2 

'All men fight with swords ' 


2.1.5.5.2. Agent: 

In topicalized sentences, the agent is 
demoted to the instrumental case. The demoted 
agent Noun Phrase takes the case inflexion /-na/. 
The case specifies the animate precipitator of 
the action identified by the verb. 


(37) /piyawe’*' tabrochona^ oa^/ 

Nom [o] Inst [a] 

2 3 .1 

'the hunter shoots the bird ' 


(38) /hawe~^ 


. a \ 2 /. . \3, 

tamyana * syeliya / 


Nom [o] Inst [a] 

.2 3 1 

'the tiger killed me ' 


2.1.5.6. Locative: 

The case relates the locative or temporal 
Noun Phrase to the verb in the sentence. Seman¬ 
tically the locative has three functions. 

2.1.5.6.1. Place: 

This case specifies the spatial orientation 
of the action or event identified by the verb. 
The morphological realizations are based on dis¬ 
tinctions like internal/external, enclosed/open 
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and general/specific each represented by a sepa¬ 
rate suffix. 

(i) General Reference: 

This indicates the. location of the 
event or action in the general vicinity of a 
point in space and is marked by the suffix /-u/. 

(39) /hd' naba/ ahu ^ ihso^/ 

Nom Loc [P] 

] 3 2 

! my father' slept' at home' 1 


(40) 


/ '1 
/tabrocho 


/. A 2 
anu 


f "3 , 
iya / 


Nom Loc [P] 

, 1 3 

the hunter is at home 


* 


(ii) Event Location: 

This specifies the environment in which 
the event or action takes place rather than a 
specific point in space. The case is marked by 
the suffix /-gal and typically occurs with motion 
verbs. 

j 2/3 

(41) /garwi khelig^ chvabsyiga / 

Nora Loc [P] 

1 3 2 

'the horse runs in a race ' 

(iii) Metabatic Location: 

It specifies the spatial orientation 
of the event identified by the verb and further 
specifies that the event is preceded by some 
movement of the subject. The movement is not 
indicated in the predicate. The case occurs 
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typically with non-motion verbs and the verb of 
existence and is indicated by the locative Noun 
Phrase taking the suffix /-zak/. 

(42) /piyawe masanzak ^ a"V 

Nom Loc [p] 

.1.3 2 

'the bird is on the tree (after 

having flown from somewhere and 

landed on it)' 

(43) /hSwe^ mlazak ^ ide^/ 

,Nom Loc [P] 

13.. 2 

'I am in the village (after having 

traveled from somewhere and stopped 
here)' 

(iv) Specific Reference: 

This specifies the particular point in 
space at which or the environment in which the 
event or action identified by the verb is located 
and is marked by the Noun Phrase taking the 
suffix /-kya/. 

(44) ,. /piyawe^ masankya ^ a~V 

Nom Loc [P] 

, 1 . 3 , • 2, 

the bird is on the tree in the 

sense of 'the bird lives in the tree’ 

(45) /hawe^ rolakya. 2 ide~V 

Nom Loc [P] 

13 . 2 ’ 

'I am in the village ' in the sense 

of 'I live in the village' 

(v) Internal-Enclosed: . 

This case specifies the environment in 
which the subject/the action or the event 
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identified by the verb is located and further 
specifies that the subject and event are enclosed 
in the environment. The case is marked by suf¬ 
fixing /-kw§7 to the Noun Phrase representing 
the environment. 

t \\ \ /2 \3 

(46) /piyawe tapimkwe a / 

Nom Loc [p] 

1.3. 2 

’the bird is in the cage ' 

(47) /h& ankwe mso / 

Nom Loc [P] 

13 2 

'I slept in the house ’ 


(vi) Internal-Open: 

This case specifies the environment in 
which the subject is situated or the event or 
action identified by the verb is taking place 
and also signifies that the environment is the 
place where the subject is expected to be in by 
natural laws. The case is marked by suffixing 
/-ko/ to the Noun Phrase representing the 
environment. 


(48) /macyigwe'*' taphrakS ^ a~V 

Nom Loc [F] 

• 3 1.2 

’(there) is water in the river 1 

(49) /tana" taphrakb ^ patea'V 

Nom Loc [P] 

13 .2 

’fish swim in the river 1 

(50) /me'*' hibahko ^ tameyih^ syeliya^/ 

Nom Loc [P ] 
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14 3 

'the man killed the elephant 

2 

in the forest 1 
2.1.5.6.2. Time: 

Time relationships fall into two types. The 
first type comprise those relationships which 
are general. The occurrence of the event is 
fixed with reference to some specified time. But 
the event does not or may not occur at that 
specified time. Such relationships are marked 
by the suffix /-go/. 

(51) /hSf^ bajyekayihgS ^ ah^ bode^/ 

Nom Loc [T] Dat 

1 4 3 2 

'I shall go home at 2 o'clock 

(may be a little before or a little 

later but roughly around two)' 

The second type comprise the relationships 
which are specific-. The event is specified to 
occur precisely at the specified time. Within 
this the morphological realization depends upon 
duration. Specification of non-progressive 
momentary time is marked by the suffix /-dS/. 

(52) /1amy k ^ bajyekayihdo ^ hanaso^/ 

Nom Loc [T] 

13 2 

'the tiger came at 2 o'clock ' 



Nom Loc [T] Acc 

14 3 2 

'All the men ate food at 5 o'clock ' 

Specification of a span of time or duration 
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within which the event is expected to occur is 
marked by the suffix /-gS/. That is, the event 
will begin and end within the specified interval 
of time. 

(54) /tamya 1 iyagg ^ tabrg 3 maliha 14 / 

Nom Loc LT] 

. . 1 , 4 3 . , 2. 

tiger hunts meat at night 


Specification of a span of time or duration 
in the occurrence of the event is unmarked, i.e., 
the event occurs over a specified period but no 
reference is made to the beginning or the end of 
the action identified by the verb. The verb in 
such a sentence is either an existential or a 
non-directional motion verb. 

# 

(55) /hawe'*' halokasah ^ tejyabgo^ ityaso^ 

Nom Loc £FT Loc tp J 

,14 3 

I was at Tezu for 3 months 1 

(56) /we^ kiyamana ^ chyigso^/ 

Nom Loc [t ] 

13 2 

'he walked for five days ' 


2.1.5.6.34 Path: 

This is the spatial location of a point 
with reference to which an action or event or 
change of state occurs. The case typically 
occurs with motion verbs. A distinction is made 
between unidimensional and multidimensional path 
for formal realization. The unidimensional path 
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is taken to be a point without dimensions and 
the action is only described with reference to 
it. The multidimensional path, however, is with 
reference to place with an area or volume and 
the action, or process while in progress, is 
taken to have' passed through and within the 
location. The dimensions are more psychological 
in the sense, that they are associated more with 
the perception of the speaker rather than the 
physical object in question. 


(i) Unidimensional path is marked by the 
suffix /-my8/. 

(57) /hS^ tejyabgS^ taphraga(m)myg) ^ 

Nom Abl' Loc [Pa] 

hayulyah^ bode”*/ 

Dat 

'1^ go^ to Hayuliang^ from Tezu^ via 
3 

Taphragam / 


(ii) Multidimensional path is marked by the 
suffix /-thi/. 


(58) /hi 1 tejyabgS^ taphragamthi ^ 

Nom Abl Loc [Pa] 

■ . hayulyan^ bode“V 
Dat 

, T 1 5 . . 4 2 

I go to Hayuliang from Tezu 

3 

through Taphragam ’ 


Multidimensional path is also marked by a 
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combination of the locative and dative infle¬ 
xions . 

/c H w i 1 / \ .2 s ^ 

(,58a; /piya tameym krunakwenyu 

Nom Loc [Pa] 
lyannabo^/ 

14 3 

'the bird entered into the ear 

2 

of the elephant 1 

The combination of /-kwe/, a locative 
suffix and /-nyu/, a dative suffix gives the 
sense of the bird entering the ear, fly through 
it and come out. The elephant's ear is con¬ 
ceived here as a transitory point in the bird's 
flight path. 


2.1.6. Comparison: 

There are two degrees of comparison each 
represented by a distinct morpheme. Where one 
of the compared entities is qualitatively iden¬ 
tical to the other, the suffix /-dathi/ is added 
to the second NP. This suffix can roughly be 
translated into English as 'as ... as'. 

(59) /hawe'*' nyudathi^ pra'V 
Nom you-Comp 

1 3 2 

1 1 am as good as you 1 


/ /• r .\ ,/ / \ . \ 1 
(60) /e tameyrnwe 

this-elephant 


we tameyihdathi drah / 
that-elephant-Comp big 


Nom y 3 

'this elephant (is) as big as that 
elephant2' 
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When one of the Noun Phrases is qualita¬ 
tively different, the compared Noun Phrase takes 
the suffix / — 1i/.which may be translated into 
English as 'than'. 

7 / v v 1 / / s _.2 ,. * v 3 , 

(61) /ha miyawe nyu miyali dtgyo syiya / 

Nom Comp more fair 

] 3 .2 

'my wife is fairer than your wife 1 

Note*that the adjectival marking for com¬ 
parison is only for a greater degree. To say 
'my wife is less beautiful than your wife' is 
only" possible in the form of 'your wife is more 
beautiful than my wife'. 

(62) /a.niniw'e 1 tejyabli 2 digyo z3wa 3 / 

Nom Comp more cold 

1 3 2 

'Anini is colder than Tezu 1 

^ 2 \ 2 3 

(63) /tameyihwe macyuli drahy8> / 

Nom Comp big-Comp 

1 Q - 2 

'an elephant is bigger^than a deer 

X / 2 / 3 

(64) /cyawe nyuli digyS incima / 

Nom Comp more 

1 .3 2 

'he is sleepier than you ' 

2.2. Adjective 

2.2.1. Nature of Adjectives: 

Adjectives, as a class, consist of all such 
words whose function in the language is to modify 
nouns. They specify value ('good', 'bad'); age 
Cold', 'new'); human propensities ('happy', 
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'sad', 'angry', and so on); physiological states 
('sleepy', 'drowsy', 'hungry'); physical proper¬ 
ties ('light', 'sweet', 'bitter', 'ugly'); states 
resulting from actions ('completed', 'broken', 
'full'); dimension ('small', 'big', 'long'); 
position and posture ('near', 'inside of); 
speed ('fast', 'slow'); numerals ('one', 'two') 
and a full set of derived ordinal numeral ('first', 
'second'); and colour terms. The basic colour 
terms are abstract like 'white','black' and 
’fair', the others being described by common 
nouns used adjectivally. 

Adjectives follow the noun in the phrase 
structure except /cu/ and /kadrg/ 'all', i.e., 

Noun + X + Adj where 'X' is the cover symbol 
■whose occurrence is determined by the other two 
constituents (See, classifiers in 2.1,2.2. and 
Noun Phrase 3.2). 

/mla dran/ 'big village' 

village-big 

/ah dS-numa/ 'five houses' 

house-cl-five 

2.2.2. Classification of Adjectives: 

Adjectives can be classified under two 
major heads semantically. 

2.2.2.1. Qualifiers: 

These comprise the adjectives which indicate 
the qualities of the nouns associated with them. 
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/pra/ 'good' 

/dran/ 'big' 

/zap/ 'red' 

2.2.2.2. Quantifiers: 

These are adjectives which indicate - 

(a) The quantity of the objects being 

represented by the noun; 

/cu/ 'all' 

/kadig/ 'all' 

/abrige/ 'some' 

(b) A collection or group of the objects/ 

beings represented by the noun; 

/tarab/ 'herd of wild animals' 

/tarim/ 'herd of domestic animals' 

(c) The number of objects/beings repre¬ 

sented by the noun. 

/khih/ 'one' 

/kasah/ 'three' 

2.2.3. Structure of Adjectives: 

An adjective, in Mishmi, contains a stem or 
a combination of stems and various affixes. Its 
structure has only the inner layer of stem for¬ 
mation. The structure centers on stem morphemes 
and the morphological processes that modify such 
stems to form stems of varying complexity. These 
processes modify the semantic content of the stem. 
2.2.3.1. Simple Stems: 

These are monomorphemic stems with no 
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analyzable inner structure. A very large number 


adjectives belong 

to this group. They include 

(i) Qualifiers - 


/pra/ 

1 good' 

/dran/ 

'big' 

ii) Quantifiers including the basic numerals 
and the basic ordinal numbers; they 
indicate - 

(a) The quantity of the objects repre¬ 
sented by the noun, 

/ cu/ 

'all' 

/kadig/ 

.'all' 

/abrige/ 

's ome' 

(b) A collection of the articles or 
beings represented by the noun. 

/tarab/ 

'herd of wild animals' 

/tarim/ ' 

herd of domestic animals' 

(c) Cardinal numbers, and 

/khin/ 

' one' 

/kayih/ 

1 two' 

/kas'an/ 

'three ' 

/kaprayk/ 

’four' 

/maha/ 

'five' 

/tahro/ 

'six' 

/we/ 

'seven' 

/lim/ 

'eight' 

/’kinyan/ 

'nine' 

/halan/ 

' ten' 

/malam/ 

'hundred' 
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/razan/ 'thousand' 

(c) Ordinal numbers. 

/hay®/ 'first' 

/tab£>/ 'second' 

/hamyo/ 'third' 

/mamyu/ 'third and so on' 

2.2.3.2. Derived Steins: 

These are polymorphemic stems analyzable 
into either more than one simple stems or a 
simple stem with one or more affixes. Following 
the same pattern as for nouns, two sub-types can 
be found based on the nature of constituent 
morphemes. 

2.2.3.2.1. Primary Derived Stems: 

These are polymorphemic stems composed of 
two or more bound morphemes, i.e., neither of 
the constituent morphemes is a stem by itself. 

The analysis is prompted by the use of the ante¬ 
cedent morpheme as a comparative suffix else¬ 
where. The stem is used as a comparative marker. 

/digyo/ 'more' 

analyzable as 

/dig-/ 'quality of 

and /-yS/ 'a greater degree of’ 

2.2.3.2.2. Secondary Derived Stems: 

These are the stems composed of one simple 
stems and one or more suffixes. 
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(i) The suffix /-y£$/ derives comparative 
adjectives denoting a greater degree of the 
quality. • 

/drahyo/ 'bigger 1 

(ii) The prefix /hali-/, a bound variant of 
the numeral /halan/ 'ten' derives the numerals 
eleven to nineteen by combining with the numerals 
from 'one' to 'nine'. 


/halikhin/ 

'eleven’ 

/halikayin/ 

'tweleve' 

/halikasah/ 

'thirteen' 

/hdlikaprayk/ 

'fourteen' 

/halimaha/ 

'fifteen' 

/halitahro/ 

'sixteen' 

/haliw^/ 

'seventeen' 

/halilim/ 

'eighteen' 

/halikinyan/ 

'nineteen' 

(iii) The suffix / 

-ge/, a bound variant of 

/ 

/khin/ 'one' derives 

specified numerals 'hundred 

and 'thousand'. 


/malam-ge/ 

'one hundred' 

/razah-ge/ 

'one thousand* 

(iv) The suffix / 

-jyim/ derives ordinal 

numbers from cardinal 

numbers. 

/kinyahjyim/ 

nine 

'ninth' 

/mahajyim/ 

five 

'fifth' 
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/malamjyim/ 'hundredth' 

hundred 

2.2.3.2.3. Compound Stems: 

All other numerical stems derived from 
simple and secondary derived stems by compound¬ 
ing in different orders. 

(i) Multiples of ten are derived by com¬ 
pounding together the multiplier and 'ten'. 


/kasahhalah/ 

' thir ty' 

three-ten 


/manahalah/ 

'fifty' 

five-ten 


/limhalan/ 

'eighty' 

eight-ten 



(ii) Multiples of hundred and thousand are 
derived by compounding together the numeral 
hundred or thousand and the multiplier. 

/malamkaprayk/ 'four hundred' 

hundred-four 

/malamwe/ 'eight hundred' 

hundred-eight 

/razahmaha/ 'five thousand' 

thousand-five 

(iii) All other numerals are derived by 
combining the te'rms for thousands, the term for 
hundreds, the term for tens (where it is more 
than 'nineteen') and the term for units in the 
same order. 

/malamgehalimana/ 'one hundred and fifteen' 
hundred-one-ten-five 
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/kasanhalaiiwe/ ' thirtyeight' 
three-ten-eight 

/razah-ge-malam-kinyan-wg-halah-tahro/ '1976' 

thousand-one-hundred-nine-seven-ten-six 

/razah-ge-malam-lim-haiimaria/ 1 1815 ' 
thousand-one-hundred-eight-ten-five 

2.2.4. Adverb: 

2.2.4.1. Adverbs contain all .such words that 
modify a verb. The place of adverbs in a syntac¬ 
tic construction is not restricted. The adverbs 
are mainly of three types.. 

(i) Spatial Adverbs: 

Adverbs which specify the spatial orienta¬ 
tion of the event or action. 

/amagS/ 'here' 

/kadyugft/ 'in the corner' 

/hayS'ge./ 'before' 


(ii) Temporal Adverbs: 


Adverbs which specify the temporal orienta¬ 


tion of the event or 
/ \ 

/biyagQ/ 

/ t ^ r-> / 

/nawago/ 

/buge/ 

/matyu/ 


action. 

'before 
'later' 

1 sometimes ' 
' soon' 


(iri) Manner Adverbs: 

Adverbs which specify the manner of perfor¬ 
mance of the action or occurrence of the event. 

/duka/^ 'sadly' 
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/kadityan/ 'neatly' 

/tametyan/ 'madly' 

/bupa/ 'suddenly' 

2.2.4.2. Structure of an Adverb: 

Adverbs, in Mishmi, are derived from other 
classes. An adverb contains a stem or a bound 
morpheme and an adverbializing suffix. The struc¬ 
ture shows only the inner layer of stem formation 
and centers on the morphological processes that 
modify the semantic content of the stems to form 
stems of varying complexity. The study of the 
structure fails to show any simple adverb stems. 


2.2.4.2.1. Primary Derived Stems: 

These are the polymorphemic stems consisting 
of two bound morphemes. The structure is parallel 
to the case inflexion of nouns, specifically, the 
spatio-temporal inflexions. Hence the first part 
of the stem may be considered on par with a noun 
but without free-occurrence. 


/ya-go/ 


'across ' 


Other stems are analyzable into bound mor 
phemes but the individual morphemes cannot be 
assigned any class membership. 


/bu-d8/ 

/bu-pa/ 

/bu-ge/ 

/bu-tyu/ 


again 
'suddenly' 

'sometimes' 
's ome time s 1 
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/ma-tyu/ 'soon' 

/ s 

/ in—<d8/ 'more' 

2.2.4.2.2. Secondary Derived Stems: 

These are polymorphemic stems derived from 
simple stems by suffixing an adverbializer or a 
case marker. The simple stem is either a noun 
or an adjective. 

2.2.4.2. i .. 1. Derivatives from Adiectives: 

The derivative suffixes are /-jyim/, /-tyah/, 
/-a/ and /-0/. The first: two are in free varia¬ 
tion in most cases. In the examples given below, 
the structure is read as adjective-adverbializer. 


/kapa-tyan/ 

/ 

‘alone, lonely' 

/kadityah/ 

'neatly 1 

/ 

/kadi-jyim/ 

'neatly' 

/mie-tyah/ 

'newly' 

/mi£-jyim/ 

'newly' 

/biyo-jyim./ 

'innocently' 

/tame-tyan/ 

'madly' 

/tame-jyim/ 

'madly' 

/ duk-a/ 

'sadly, unhappily 

/tawe-a/ 

"conscienciously' 

/asah-0/ 

1 freshly' 

/pra-0/ 

'good, well' 


2.2.4.2.2.2. Derivatives from Nouns: 

All locative Noun Phrases function as 
adverbials in sentences. 
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/biyagS/ 

/hawag "61 

/amagS/ 

/kadyugo/ 
\ \ 

,/kapikya/ 


'before' 

’lately' 

'here' 

'in the corner' 
'in winter' 


2.2.4.2.3. Compound Stems: 

These are partially or totally reduplicated 
primary derived stems. Total reduplication often 
serves as intensification. 


/butyu/ 

/butyubutyu/ 


/bubutyu/ 
/buge/ 
/bugebuge/ 

/bubuge/ 
/biyago/ 
/biyabiyago/ 


sometimes' 
occasionally' 
occasionally' 
sometimes' 
often' 
often' 
before' 

'once upon a time, 

1 rvnry nnri * 


2.2.4*3. Sentences as Adverbs: 

Some syntactic constructions are commonly- 
used in simple sentences as adverbiais. The 
construction is of the type Int.Pron. Adj. be 
Neg . 

/jya lcanam aym/ 'mercilessly' 

which mercy be-Neg 

2.3. Intensifier 

As a class, intensifiers contain all the 
words that modify an adjective or an adverb. The 
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study of these words reveals no structural layers. 
The structure centers on stem morphemes and the 
morphological process that modifies stems to 
produce intensification. 


2.3.1. Simple Stems: 

These are monomorphemic stems with no 

analyzable inner structure. They always follow 

the adjectives and are adjective-specific, i.e., 

the selection of the intensifier depends upon 

the choice of the adjective. 

/ 

/(zft) haglima/ 'very (cold)' 

/(thayg) marayga/ 'very (hot)' 

/(thayg) grag/ 'very (poisonous)' 

/(syap) kahlega/ 'very (sweet)' 

/(pra) madah/ 'very (good)' 

2.3.2. Reduplication: 

The adjective and the adverb stems are 
often reduplicated to bring about intensifica¬ 
tion. 


(i) Adjectives are 
/dran dran/ 


totally reduplicated, 
'very big' 


(ii) Adverbs may be reduplicated totally or 
partially. In partial reduplication, it is often 
the adverbializer that is not repeated. 

/ S 

/biyago/ 'before' 

/biyabiyagS/ 'long ago , 

once upon a 
time' 
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2,3.3. Sentences as Intensifiers: 

The syntactic construction /alyayim/ 'in¬ 
comparably' is often used as an intensifier with 
adjectives and adverbs. The construction is 
analyzable as /a - lya - yim/ 'be - par - not* 
and always precedes the modified adjective or 
adverb. With adjectives, it occurs only when a 
simple intensifier stem is present. 

/alyayrm thayg grag / 

3 1 2 

'very highly poisonous ' 

With adjectives that do not have lexical intensi- 

fiers and the adverbs, it occurs alone. 

/alyayim draft/ 'very big' 

incomparably big 

2.4. Particles 

The particles belong to a small closed set 
of words which are morphologically invariable 
and do not enter into true syntactic construc¬ 
tions with other syntactic components. They 
either stand apart like exclamations or relate 
events in discourse like the coordinators. 

/la/ 'vocative' 

/wembe/ 'or' 

/takhru/ 'though' 

/wewe/ 'so' 

/kya/ 'interrogative' 

/ma/ 


'one of a pair (reciprocal)' 
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/ mu / 'one out of many (conjunctive)' 

/am/ 'yes ' 


2.j. Verb 


2.5.1. Nature of Verbs: 

A verb, in Mishmi, is defined as any word 
that has been inflected for tense and mood. It 
is piesent in all but a few sentences which have 
a nominal predicate. The citation forms of the 
verbs occur with the suffix /-ya/. 

/hanaya/ 'to come' 

'to go 1 
'to see ' 


/boya/ 


/hw^ya/ 


ihe verbs occur.as predicates and form an 
open set of words comprising terms referring to 
actions, states and processes discussed in detail 
in section 2.5.2.2. 

2.5.2. Classification of Verbs: 

2.5.2.1. Transitivity: 

Syntactically, verbs, in Mishmi, are identi¬ 
fied lexically for transitivity by the number of 
arguments that are present in the sentence. Thus 
we get a fcfur-way classification of verbs taking 
into consideration the subject, the object and 
the dativ^ object. 

2.5.2.1.1. Ambient Verbs: 

These require neither a subject nor an 
object. The verbs indicate a total environment 
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without referring to anything specific within 
the environment. The sentence with such a verb 
is nothing but just a predication. The subject, 
even if present, is an empty subject. 

/kara-/ 'to rain' 


/wiygg-/ 
7 ati-/ 

/ablig-/ 


'to eddy (as a whirlpool)' 
'to fall (as hailstones)' 
'to flash (as lightning)' 


2.5.2.1.2. Intransitive Verbs: 

These require only a subject. 
/ 


/win-./ 

/in-/ 

/IS-/ 

/bo-/ 


'to bark' 
'to sleep' 
'to shine' 
'to go' 


2.5. .2, 1.3. Transitive Verbs: 

These require a subject and an object. 

/tha-/ 'to eat' 

/hw£-/ 'to see' 

/maro-/ 'to speak' 

2.5.2.1.4. Recipient-Transitive Verbs: 

These require a subject, an object and a 
dative object, i.e., a dative Noun Phrase whose 
case role is recipient. 

/hak£-/ 'to show' 

/han-/ 'to give' 

/tu-/ 'to sell' 

Semantically the above classification can be 
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described in terms of the number of arguments or 
cases that the verbs intrinsically require. The 
ambient verbs require only the predication and 
no arguments. The intransitive verbs require 
only one argument - either an agent, an experien¬ 
ce^ an executor or an object. The transitive 
verbs require two arguments - an agent or an 
executor and an object. The recipient transitive 
verbs require three arguments - an agent or an 
executor, an object and a recipient goal. 

Exemples are given below in the order of descrip¬ 
tion. 

(65) /bilyang'S* karaso 2 / 

Loc [T] 

2 1 

'(it) rained yesterday ' 

(66) /taphrakS'*' wiyg£a 2 / 

Loc [P] 

2 1 

'(there is) a whirlpool in the river ' 

(67) /abliga/ 

'the lightning flashed' 

(68) /amago^ atia 2 / 

Loc [P] 

'"(there) is a hail storrn^ here'*’ 1 

(69) /kwag* wina 2 / 

Nom [A] 

12 

'the dog barks ' 

(70) /rih ISa / 'the Sun^ shines 2 ' 

Nom [A] 
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(71) / ha^parff 3 inso/ 

Nom [Exp] 

1.2 3 

! my friend"” slept 1 

(72) /hk 1 tap i 2 thade 3 / 

Nom [A] Acc [0] 

, ,1 3.2, 

I eat rice 

(73) /tamya^ tabrochS 3 hwgliya 3 / 

Nom [A] Acc [o] 

.13 2 

the tiger saw the hunter 1 

(74) /jyimcyane^ medo 3 tameyin 3 hak£so^/ 

Nom [A] Dat [G] Acc [o] 

'Jimchane 3 showed^ the man 3 an elephant 3 

(75) /jyabmalu' 1 ' jyimcyanedb 3 tara 3 hanso^/ 

Nom [A] Dat ■ [R] Acc [0] 

'Jabmalu 3 gave^ a sword 3 to Jimchane 3, 

It may be necessary and, worthwhile to com¬ 
pare the dative object with the sentences with 
the dative location sentences — 

(1 n /, 41 /. 2 / . \ 3. , 

(76; /ha an boliya / 

Nom Dat 

•t 1 .3, 2, 

I went home 

— where the verb is intransitive. A point to 
be mentioned here is that the behaviour of the 
dative object id distinctive in that it cannot 
be topicalized like the accusative object. 

Apart from the four arguments considered 
above, the verbs can also take other arguments 
lik.e the instrument, place, source, time, etc. 
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However, it is not necessary that all arguments 
should overtly be present in the sentence. Some¬ 
times the arguments can form part of the seman¬ 
tic content of the verb. This gives rise to the 
phenomenon of what we called here 'Argument- 
inclusive Verbs'. The included arguments usually 
refer to specific objects or beings instead of 
members of a group as in English verbs like, 
'kick', 'bite', 'sting', etc. 

(1) Subject-Inclusive Verbs: 

/ 

/win-/ 'to bark (as a dog)' 

/hro-/ 'to bark (as a deer)' 

/thag-/ 'to bite (as a dog)' 

/chb-/ 'to bite (as a fish)' 

/pi - / 'to bite (as a snake)' 

/haan-/ 'to ripen (as fruit)' 

/hamih-/ 'to ripen (as paddy)' 

/tabro-/ 'to molt (as a snake)' 

(2.) Object-Inclusive Verbs: 

/ty'b-/ 'to break (a stick)' 

/phrg-/ 'to break (a thread)’ 

/tyuka-/' ’to break ( coconut/glas s ) , 
to shatter' 

/cum-/ 'to blow (air)' 

/man-/ 'to blow (nose)' 

/ne-/ 'to wear (ornaments) 

/kig-/ 'to wear (clothes)' 

/ 

/sin-/ 'to wear (shoes)' 


T 
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’/tin-/ 'to wear (clothes)' 

» 

(3) Instrument-Inclusive Verbs: 

/kwag-/ 'to hit (with, hand)' 

/aba-/ 'to hit (with a weapon)' 

/pi-/ 'to cut (with an axe or a tusk, 

as ah elephant does)' 

(4) Place-Inclusive Verbs: 

/ba-/ 'to carry (as a child)' 

/kawi-/ 'to carry (as ,a spear)' 

/pag-/ 'to carry (piggyback)' 

/glag-/ 'to carry (on head)' 

(5) Path-Inclusive Verbs: 

/p§-/ 'to cross (on a bridge)' 

2.5.2,2. Semantic Classification: 

It is necessary to classify the verbs seman¬ 
tically since we draw upon these semantic charac¬ 
teristics to describe the morpho-syntactic beha¬ 
viour of the verbs. ' 

• . 

2.5.2.2.1. States:' 

A state is one conceived of as existing, 
rather than happening, and as being continuous 
and unchanging throughout its duration. They are 
specified as a condition, emotion, attribute or 
a quality. The verbs require an experiencer or 
an object as the subject. 

(i) Existential Verb: 

There is only one such verb which specifies 
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the existence of or belongingness to the subject, 

entity or being. 

/ 

/i“/ 'to be/to have' 

(ii.) Ambient State Verbs: 

These are states which represent a total 

■* 

environment in themselves without the need to 
refer to any being or entity within the environ¬ 
ment. 

/juwS'-/ ’to be cold ’ 

/thayga-/ ’to be hot 1 

(iii) Qualitative State Verbs: 

These are states which specify the innate 
qualities or attributes. 

/pra-/ ’to be good’ 

/syi-/ 'to be fair in complexion' 

/lyo-/ 'to be white' 

(iv) Sensory State Verbs: 

These are states specified as mental or 
physiological that c&n be experienced or per¬ 
ceived only by the speaker. 

/nyo-/ 'to ache' 

/masygtyo-/ 'to be hungry' 

/duka-/ 'to be sad' 

/helo-/ 'to be happy' 

(v) Cognitive State Verbs: 

These are psychological states which repre¬ 
sent the emotional relationships or perceptual 
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abilities. 

/kasa-/ 

/rftsya-/ 

/ruga-/ 

/kaptg-/ 

/kasyayin- 

/yamu-/ 

/we-/ 


'to know 1 

'to long for/to 

'to love' 

'to hate' 

'to pity' 

'to dream' 

'to think' 


covet' 


2.5.2.2.2. Processes': 

A process is a change of state happening 
over a span of time. It is one conceived of as 
happening during which the object undergoes a 
metamorphosis. These verbs require an object as 
subject. 

/gruwa-/ 'to burn' 

/gru-/ 'to go out (as fire),, 

to burn out' 

/haramga-/ 'to assemble' 

/ 

/ak&-/ 'to appear' 

/piw-/ 'to bloom' 

It is necessary to distinguish, within these, 
terminal verbs. They are verbs which are speci¬ 
fied as the end of an event or a process. 


/sye-/ 

'to 

die' 

/ 



/khi-/ 

' to 

reach' 

/ mi-/ 

' to 

be born' 

/hari-/ 

' to 

fall off' 

/la-/ 

' to 

fall down 
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2.5.2.2.3. Actions: 

The verb is specified as an action, some¬ 
thing which someone does or something that gets 
done by itself without the aid of any external 
agency or stimuli. These verbs require- an agent 
or an executor as subject or do not need any 
subject at all. Different kinds of actions have 
to be set up to bring the inflexional behaviour 
of the verbs into perspective. 

(i) Ambient Actions: 


These are actions conceived of as happening 
by themselves without assigning any agent within 
the environment they represent. 


/kara-/ 

’to rain' 

/bora-/ 

’to thunder' 

/at/-/ 

'to rain hail-stones' 

/arS-/ 

'to snow' 

/ablig-/ 

'to flash (as lightning)' 

(ii) Motion 

Actions: 

These' are , 

actions in the course of which 

there is a spatial displacement executed usually^ 

by the agent of 

environment. 

itself or another entity in the 

/hana-/ 

'to come * 

/bo-/ 

'to go' 

/chyig-/ 

'to walk" 

/chyib-/ 

'to run' 

/pate-/ 

'to swim' 
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(iii) Sensory Actions: 

These are non-physical actions executed by 
the agent through his sense organs. 


/hw£-/ 

' to 

see' 

/ in-/ 

' to 

sleep' 

/thran^/ 

' to 

listen 

/m^ro-/ 

1 to 

speak 1 

/hake-/ 

'to 

show 1 

/nan-/ 

'to 

smell' 


(iv) Actions: 

These are physical activies executed by the 
agent. 


/sye-/ 

'to'kill’ 

/lak8-/ 

' to 

destroy 

/hilS-/ 

' to 

hit' 1 

/pi-/ 

' to 

kick' 

/tha-/ 

' to 

eat' 

/win-/ 

' to 

b ark' 

/du-/ 

. 'to 

jump' 

/gilim-/ 

'to 

kneel' 


2.5.3. Structure of Verbs: 

A verb, in Mishmi, consists of a stem or a, 
combination of stems followed by various suffixes 
The suffixes are a verbalizer, a concord marker, 
a mood marker, an aspect marker, a negativizer 
and primary and secondary reportive markers. 

The structure is illustrated in 2.5.3.A. 
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2.5.3.A. 



«■ Stem Formation > < -Infexion- 1 > ' 

Hie formation can follow along any of the paths, 
but always towards the right. However, change 
of levels is unrestricted. 

Cooccurrence Restrictions: 

(1) Mood and aspect are mutually exclusive. 

(2) Inflexion of the verb for tense and/or 

mood is obligatory. 

(-j) Aspect inflexion presupposes tense 
inflexion. 

(4) The negative suffix can occur twice. 

(5) The secondary reportive suffix occurs 

only when the verb already has the 
primary reportive suffix and occurs 
to' the left of it 

(6) Stem compounds do not take a verbalizer. 

The Mishmi verb formation reveals two struc¬ 
tural layers. Each is characterized by specific 
morphological processes with different functions. 

2.5.3.1. Stem Formation - Inner Structure of 
Verbs: 

The inner structure of verbs centers on 
simple stems and the morphological processes 
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that may modify such stems to form stems of vary¬ 
ing complexity. The morphological processes 
attested in stem formation are suffixation and 
compounding. These processes modify the semantic 
content of the stems. There are three broad 
classes of verb stems. 

2.5.3.1.1. Simple Stems: 

These are monomorphemic stems that can be 
said to have no analyzabTe inner structure. 

/tha-/ 'to eat' 

■ / , ' , 

/i-/ 'to be' 

/bo-/ 'to go' 

/hana-/ 'to come' 

2.5.3.1.2. Derived Stems: 

These are polymorphemic stems consisting of 
one simple stem and a derivative suffix. The 
derivative suffix may occasionally be /—0/. The 
simple stem can be a noun, an adjective or 
another verb. 

(i) /—0/ derives verbs from nouns and 
adjectives of colours and qualities. The verbs 
are intransitive. 

/syi-/ 'to be fair' 

/lycW 'to be white' 

/pra-/ 'to be good' 1 

(ii) /-we/ derives verbs from adjectives of 
qualities. These verbs are intransitive but have_ 
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an agent as subject. 

/prawe-/ 'to do good;, to like' 

/helowe-/ 'to make (someone) happy' 

/dukawe—/ 'to make (someone) sad' 

(iii) /-tyu/ derives reflexive verbs from 
cognitive and transitive -action verbs. The 
derived verbs signify that the subject is the 
agent as well as the experiencer of the action. 
The reflexive can be either suffixed or prefixed 
to the verb. 

/syetyu-/ 'to kill oneself 

/tyusye-/ 'to kill oneself 

/rugatyu-/ 'to love oneself' 

/hw^tyu-/' 'to see oneself' 

(iv) /-tha/ derives alter-reflexive verbs 
from the reflexive verbs. These verbs signify 
that the subject of the verb is the experiencer 
and the object but no.t the agent. The agent 
does not overtly occur in the sentence except 
when it is a topicalized nominal. The marker is 
suffixed to the verb and the order of formation 
is verb-alter-reflexive-reflexive. The order is 
rigidly maintained. 

/lanthatyu-/' 'to enter' 

i N 

/abayathatyu-/ 'to strike (oneself by 

an external agent)' 

The phenomenon is akin to that Pan ini 
posits: 'karmakartrvacya'. 
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j 2 12 

/odanam' pacati / 'the rice cooks ' 
(itself but the 
cooking involves 
an agent) 

2.5.3.1.3. Compound Stems: 

These are polymorphemic stems whose consti¬ 
tuent morphemes are by themselves simple stems.' 

The first constituent can either be a noun or a 
verb. The second is always a noun. 

/kamblW ’to work' 

work-do 

/mesy/-/ 'to murder' 

man-kill 

/hanabo-/ 'to return' 

come-go 

These are treated as compounds instead of 
phrases primarily because - 

(i) There can always be and usually is an 
object NP different from the noun in the compound ; 
in the sentence. 7 



Nom Acc 

1 3 . . 2 

'Tayang murdered his wife ' 

Lit:'Tayang man-killed his wife. 

(11) The interword pause’ does not occur between 
the constituents of the compound. 

(iii) Adverbs, which have complete freedom of 
position of occurrence, do not occur between the 
constituents of a compound verb. 
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n 


(78) /ha jyataweaym tayan mesyeliya / 

Nom Adv Acc man-kill-RemP 

i 4 3 

I killed Tayang mercilessly^' 


If the adverb position is altered, the sentence 
becomes ungrammatical. 78a is grammatical but 
78b is not. 


(78a) /ha tayah jyataweaym mesyeliya^/ 

I killed Tayang^ mercilessly^' 

(78b) ’'/ha tayah me jyataweaym syeliya/ 
I-Nom Acc man Adv kill-RemP 


(iv) The morphophonemic rules that operate at 
the intermorphemic boundaries in compounds are 
the same as those that operate on derived stems 
and inflected stems. 


(v) At the syntactic level, equi-NP-deletion 
rules do not operate on the noun constituent of 
the compounds. 

2.5.3.2. Inflexion - Outer Structure of Verbs: 

The stems described in the previous section 
may, in turn, be modified, by various morpho¬ 
logical processes, to produce inflected forms, 
adding to the stem, notions of tense, mood, 
aspect, person, etc., without basically modifying 
their semantic content. The person and number 
are not verbal categories, but are termed con¬ 
cord, in what can be explained as the reflexion 
of the number and person of the subject noun or 
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noun phrase in the verb. The. morphological 
processes attested in the inflexion of verbs are 
suffixation, compounding, etc. 

With most full'verbs, basic paradigms of 
thirtyeight pairs of forms can be established. 

The second member in each pair is the negative 
counterpart of the first. 

Paradigm of the verb /tha-/ 'to eat 1 

/ / '• 

1) tha-ne tha-lxm 

(I) shall eat 

/ / 

2) tha-re-ke tha-re-ke-ytm 

(we) shall eat 

3) tha-ya . tha-ya-yim 

(you-sg) will eat 

4) tha-rg-ya tha-re-ya-yim 

(you-pl) will eat 

5) tha-bih tha-bi-lim 

(he/she/it) will eat 

6) tha-biya tha-biya-y^m 

(he/she/it) will eat 

\ / NS. 

7) tha-rg'-bih tha-re-bi-lum 

(they) shall eat , 

8) tha-ne-biri tha-lim-b*rx 

(I) shall be eating 

/ \ 

9) tha-rS-ke-biri tha-rg-ke-yim-biri 

(we) shall be eating 

10) tha-ya-biri tha-yVyim-biri 

(you-sg) will be eating 

11) tha-rg-ya-biri tha-rg-ya-yim-biri 

(you-pl) will be eating 

12) tha-bih-biri tha-bi-ltm-biri 

(he/she/it) will be eating 
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13) ths-rS-bin-biri 

(they) will be eating 


/ \ \ 
tha~re~bi-lim-biri 


14) tha de tha-dim 

(I/we/you) shall eat (just now) 

15) tha-a tha-a-yxm 

(he/she/it/they) will eat (just now) 

16) tha-de-biri tha-dim-biri 

(l/we/you) am/are eating 

17) tha-a-biri tha-'a-yim-biri' 

(he/they) is/are eating 

18) tha-so tha-so-yrm 

ate (just now) 


19) tha~so-biri 
was/were eating 

20) tha-liya 

ate (long ago) 

21) tha-paria 

ate (completed) 

22) tha-daha 

ate (completed) 


tha-so-yim-biri 
_ tha--1 iya-ytm 
tha-pah-yim 
tha-dan-yxm 


23) tha-pandaria 
ate (completed) 

24) tha-na 

eat (order) (sg) 

25) tha-r^-na 

eat (order) (pi) 

26) tha-haqeya 
can eat 

27) tha-diga 
should eat 


/ 

tha-pahdah- 


s, 

yxm 


t:ha-ya 

tha-re-ya 

tha-haneya-yim 

/ . \ 
tna-dtga-yxm 


28) tha-bdm . 
may eat 

29) tha-ga-de 
let (us) eat 


tha-bom(sya) 


/ A v ; 
tha-ga-dim 



... ' l 
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z / \ 

30) tha-piy - ne tha-lrm-pry-ne 

will(persist to) eat ( . 

31) tha-ytt-ke tha-tmryCf-ke 

will (certainly) eat 

32) thi-kQ-li tha-kS-ltm 

will (certainly) eat 

/ / \. 

33) tha-syig-so tba-syig-so-ytm 

(was allowed to) eat 

y / \ 

34) tha-ge tha-ge-yim 

(came/went and)ate 

35) tha-de-bo tha-dira^bo 

caused (by someone) to eat • 

36) . th^-syiga tha-syiga-yrm 

caused (someone) to eat 

37) tha-ma-de tha-ma-drm 

will keep on eating 

j / 

38) tha-ma-so tha-ma-so-yim 

kept on eating 

There are two important characteristics of 
these forms that justify their treatment in this 
fashion. 

\ 

(1) They are a closed set. 

(2) Each form in the paradigm is essentially 
a whole. They cannot be sub-divided or analyzed 
either formally or semantically in terms of indi¬ 
vidual forms of which they are composed, except 
in the morphological description of these forms. 
The thirtyeight pairs in the basic paradigm can 
be divided into sets in different ways, each 
division being in terms of a formal feature 
which is linked to a semantic one. 
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The paradigm also consists of some non~ 
inflexional features like causation, report and 
movement. These will be explained separately in 
the subsequent sections. 

2.5.3.2.1. Tense: 

Mishmi shows a four-way tense system. The 
apposition is between past and future with an 
immediate and non-immediate distinction made for 
each. Each tense is marked by a distinct suffix. 
Semantically it is the temporal orientation of 
the event. Taking the time of the speaker's 
utterance as reference, whatever happened before 
that is termed past and whatever will happen 
after that is termed future. Immediate and non- 
immediate indicate the relative time lag between 
the event and the utterance. This time lag is 
rather abstract in the sense that there is no 
clearcut demarcation of the boundary between the 
two. It is more of the speaker's attitude 
towards the event rather than the actual interval 
that elapsed after the event is over and the 
speaker, talks of it. 

The four-way tense system is not uniform 
throughout the verbal inflexion. The tense dis¬ 
tinctions vary when they are associated with 
various aspects and will be discussed along with 
those aspects. The state verbs and non-terminal 
process verbs show a three way tense inflexion 
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of past, present and future. 


(i) Recent Past: 

When the speaker speaks of an event which 
took place prior to the utterance, but neither 
resulted nor was followed by another event, the 
verbal inflexion is for recent past regardless 
of the time that might have elapsed after the 
event. However, there is a natural limit on the 
time lag, since one cannot conceive of a very 
long interval of time without any happening, 
action or event. The inflexion is marked by the 
suffix /-so/. 

(79) /hS^ tape^ thaso^/ 

, T 1 3 . 2, 

I ate rice 

This sentence would entail that the event 
occurred just prior to the utterance and no 
other event intervenes. That is, an implicated 
sentence like (79a) is ungrammatical because the 

first clause cannot have the second clause as an 

* 

entailment. 



13 4 

'he went to the forest and the 

2 3 

tiger killed (him)' 


where the second clause is a direct consequence 
of the first. The sentence should read as 


/I 2 

(79b) /cyawe tamya 

boliya'V 


syeyagST 


hiban^ 
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(ii) Remote Past: 


When the utterance specifies an event which 
occurred and was followed by other events which 
need not necessarily be a consequence of the 
first event, the verb takes the. remote past in¬ 
flexion marked by the suffix /-liya/, 

(80) /ha'*' tap£ 2 thaliya 3 / 

'I 1 ate 3 rice 2 ' 

It usually signifies a lapse of a fairly long 
interval of time between the happening of the 
event and the utterance. This inflexion does 
not usually occur with adverbs of very recent 
time as in, say, 


(81) */ha 3 tyagS 2 tap@f 3 thaliya^/ 

. T 1 . 4 . 3 . 2, 

I ate rice just now 

unless the speaker intends to implicate another 


action as a consequence like in the sentence 
(79b). The exclusive use of remote past in 
implicative sentences seems to be one essential 
difference in the two past tenses. 


(iii) Immediate Future: 

When the speaker expects the event to 
follow the utterance without the intervention of 
any other event or without any time lag, the 
verb takes the inflexion for immediate future. 

It is marked by two suffixes whose distribution 
is determined by the subject in the sentence. 
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/.-a/ occurs with third person subjects. 

(82) /cya 1 thaa 2 / 

12 
'he will eat ' 

. / •% . 1 , , .2 ^s3. 

(83) /tameym abian pia^ / ' 

] 3 

'the elephant will break the 

‘ , 2 , 

banana trees 

/-del occurs with non-third person subjects. 

(84) /h# 1 thadeV 
'l 1 shall eat 2 ' 

(85) /nyu 1 jyim 2 marode'V 

1 3 2 i 

’you will tell truth 

(86) /nih 1 tana 2 rode 3 / 

'we 1 shall catch 3 fish 2 ' 


(iv) Distant Future: 

This tense is used in sequences where the 
time at which the event is expected to take place 
is vague or when the event is not likely to 
follow whatever action is. taking place right 
then. It is marked by five suffixes whose dis¬ 
tribution is determined by two factors: the 
subject of the sentence and the mood of the 
verb. 

/—1i/ occurs with ~ 

(a) The definitive mood: 

(87) /hcf 1 tap® 2 thakSli 3 / 

eat-Def-DF . 
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1 3 2 

'I shall certainly eat rice ' 

(88) /we'*' e 2 kam 2 syakSli^/ 

'he will certainly do^ this 2 work 2, 

(b) The negative suffix: 

(89) /ha'*' thal^tm 2 / 

eat-DF-Neg 

'I'*' shall not eat 2 ' 

(90) /jyimcyane 1 hiban 2 bolrm 2 / 

13 2 
'Jimchane will not go to the forest ' 

It is not conditioned by the person, number and 
gender of the subject. In all other cases, the 
distant future is realized as 

/-ne/ when the subject is first person 
singular; 

(91) /hci^ tap*?; 2 th^ne 2 / 

1 1 2 shall eat 2 rice 2 ' 

(92) /h£ 2 kalyap 2 bone 2 / 

'I shall go 2 to the field 2 ' 

/"ke/ when the subject is first person 
plural; 

(93) /nih 1 tap£ 2 thar^ke 2 / 

eat-Pl-DF 

1 3.2 

'we shall eat rice ' 

(94) /nih 1 tejyab 2 bor£ke 2 / 

1 3 2 

'we shall go to Tezu ' 
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/-ya/ when the subject is second person; 

(95) /nyu'* an~ hav/aya? / 

come-DF 

1 3 2 

, 'you will come home ' 

\ 1 • ^ 2 / \3, 

(96) /ane jyim maroya / 

'you’*' shall tell^ the truth^' 

/-bin/ and /-biya/ when the subject is 
third person. These suffixes are in free, varia¬ 
tion. 

(97a) /we”* an^ boblfi^/ 

'he"* will go^ home ^ 1 

(97b) /we'*' an^ bobiya^/ 
go-DF 

i 3 2 

'he will go home ' 

A different system of tense distinctions 
operates for a subset of verbs. The verbs in 
question, the cognitive, sensory, existential 
and ambient states, do not exhibit a four way 
tense distinction, but a three way one for past- 
present-future apposition without the correspond¬ 
ing continuous aspect inflexion. 

(v) Past tense is marked by the suffix /-so/: 

(98) /jyimcyanewe'* jyim^ kasaso^/ 

13 2 

'Jimchane knew the truth ' 

v 1 / /2 / 3 

(99) /jyimcyanewe birSyS rugaso / 

13 2 

'Jimchane loved the niaid ' 
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( 100 ) /biyabiyag ^ 1 jyabmalu 2 heloso 3 / 

i 1 2 3 

'long ago Jabmalu was happy ' 

(vx) Present tense is marked by suffixes 
which are governed by concord restrictions: 

/~de/ occurs with non-third person subjects. 

(101) /havie} dayktiki' 1 ' kas'ade'V 

,13 2 

'I know the Mishmi language 1 

U 02 ; /nyuwe e miyaa rugade / 

i 1 ' 4 , . 2 3 

you love this girl 

(103) /hSwe 1 masyStyode 2 / 

1 1 am hungry 2! 

(104) /ninwe^ syide 2 / 

, 1 ' . 2 , 

we are fair 

(105) /anewe 2 pr^de 2 / 

. 1 2 , 

you are good 

/-ya/ occurs with third person subjects. 

(106) /cyawe~ ha^ aya ' 2 rugaya^/ 

'he loves my daughter 2, 

^ ^ I 2 

(107) /macyigwe thaygaya / 

1 2 
'the water is hot ' 

(108) /jyimcyanewe dukaya*"/ 

1 2 
'Jimchane is sad ' 


The existential verb has a different tense 
distribution. The above suffixes occur only 
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when the subject is human. 

(109) /hSwe^ masahzak 2 ide^/ 

13 . 2 

1 1 am in the tree ' 

(110) /nyuwe^ kalyapzak 2 ide^/ 

13 2 

'you- are in the field* - ' . 

/111 \ /. . \1 /. a2 * % 3 . 

(Ill; /jyimcyanewe anu lya / 

. 1.3 2 

Jimchane is at home ' 

Non-human subjects are associated with a syncre¬ 
tic form /-a/ of the verb and the tense suffix. 


(112) /kathihwe' hibankwl^ a* 5 / . 

it. 1.3. , r 2. 

the ant is in the forest 

(113) /tameyinwe^ amagS 2 a"V 

13 2 

'the elephant is here* - ' 

(.114) /kitabw^ phl^kwS 2 a~V 

13 2 

the book is in the bag ' 


L2 \ 3 


(vii) Future tense is marked by the suffixes 

/-ne/ when the subject is first person 
singular pronominal; 


2 , 


/ 1 o 

(115) /hSwd hrigne / 

'I shall be startled 
* 

(116) /hlfwe asing'o nyutyu rugane / 

'1^ shall love^ only you^ in my life 2 ' 

(117) /hawe^ butyu 2 jyim^ kasane^/ 

'sometime 2 shall learn^ the truth^' 
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/ ke/ when the subject is first person 
plural pronominal; 

(118) /linwe’ khimyor<&ke 2 / 

1 2 
'we shall be angry ' 

(119) /nihwe matyu kasarSke / 

i 1 3 2 

'we shall know soon ' 


/-ya/ when the subject is second person; 

(120) /nyuwe asinu 2 heloya 3 / 

'you will be happy 3 in life 2, 

(121) /anewe^ dukareya 2 / 

i 1 2 

'you will be unhappy ' 

/ l no \ ^ N ^ 1 n A \ 2 / \ 3 . 

KiZZ) /anewe mlazak iya / 

1 3 

you will be in the village 2, 

/ bin/ and / — biya/ when the subject is 
third person. 


(123) /jyimcyanewe kadigS dukabiyayim 3 / 

'Jimchane will never be sad (will 
3 2 

not be sad ever ) 1 

(124) /cyawe matyu 2 kas^abiya 3 / 

1 3 o 

'he will know soon , 

(125) /cyalanwe 1 chintikt 2 rugabin 3 / 

1 3 o 

they will love Chinese 1 

Sentence (125) occurs as part of an implicated 

sentence. 
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(126) /nin'* asinu^" dukabiyim'V 

3.1 

’(there) will be no sadness in our 


lives 


2 , 


/ 

The existential verb /i—/ has a /—0/ allomorph 
in the future inflexion. 


(viii) Very often, in folk tales, where events 
are not temporally relative, the verbs are used 
with a special inflexion which is neutral as to 
time, i.e., it does not specify the event as 
either past, present or future. The suffix is 
/-ya/ and is not to be confused with the other 
verbalizing suffix that occurs with the citation 
forms. Thus, we find a sentence like 


(127) /kathih khimySyagtS pahwa thagya / 

1 2 4 3 

’the ant , angered , bit the frog 1 

where the sentence should have contained a verb 

complex with a past tense inflexion. The same 

sentence, in ordinary speech, would read like 

(128) /kathih'*' khimySyagb^ pahwK^ tha^so^/ 


2.5.3.2.2. Aspect: 

Aspect indicates the temporal distribution 
of the action. Irrespective of the temporal 
reference, it shows the state of the event at 
the time referred to. There are three aspects 
in Mishmi. 
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2.5.3.2.2.1. Habitual: 

A habitual event is one which 

(i) happens with a predictable 
regularity; or 

(ii) the speaker expects to happen 
as a matter of course; or 

('iii) is a natural characteristic of 

the being the speaker refers to. 

The habitual has no tense distinction and is 

expressed by the immediate future suffixes. 

Cognitive, existential and qualitative states 

cannot take this inflexion. The concord res trie 

tions are identical to that of immediate future 

formation. 

. \ . 

/-a/ occurs when the subject is non-prono- 
minal or is in third person. 

(129) /we3 tap| 3 thaa~V 
'he eats food*"' 

(130) /rin 1 l£a 3 / 

1 7 

'the Sun shines ' 

(131) /kwag" wina 3 / 

12 

•'the dog barks ' 

/-de/ occurs elsewhere. 

(132) /hi 1 taha Z ro'de 3 / 

' I x catch 3 fish 3 ' 

(133) /nyu 1 tap® 3 thade 3 / 

> 1 ,. 2 , 

you eat food 
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(134) /nih^ 

, 1 
we 

(135) / ane'*' 

■ , 1 
you 


2 / 3 

tejyab bode / 

3 2 

go to Tezu ' 

/. ' n ,n .2 

masansyigwelan 

3 .2 

collect fruit 1 


/ . 3 

katxgharimde / 


2.5.3.2.2.2. Continuous: 

The continuous aspect indicates that the 
event or action is in the course of happening at 
the time referred to by the speaker. This aspect 
is associated with a three-way tense apposition, 
viz., past, present and future. This aspect is 
restricted to action and process verbs and is 
marked by the suffix /-biri/. 

(i) The past continuous is realized from 
the recent past. 

(136) /h2^ tap® 2 thAsobiri 2 / 

1 .32 

/'I was eating food 1 

(137) /cya* an 2 hanasobiri'V 

1 .3 2 

'he was coming home ' 


(ii) The present continuous is realized from 
the immediate future. _ 


(138) 

(139) 


si a . 3 , 

ie . tapS thadebxrt / 

l' 3 2 

*u are eating food 1 

ameyih tarab 2 mla^ hanaabiri 2 / 

1 . . 3 

ie elephant-herd is coming to the 
Lllage 21 
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(140) 


, 1 ( \ \ . 2 / 3 
/nin piyawelan odebiri / 

>1 3 2 

'we are shooting birds" 1 ' 


(iii) The future continuous is realized from 
the distant future. 

(L41) /h%} tapg^ thanebiri'V 

' I shall be eating food 1 

(142) /nyv} tapS^ thayabiri'V 

i 3 2 

'you will be eating food 1 

(143) /we iskul bobinbiri'V 

t 1 • 3 2 

'he will be going to school" 1 ' 


2.5.3.2.2.3. Repetitive-Durative: 

This aspect indicates a repeated or sus — 
tained happening of the event over a period of 
time. This aspect does not occur with sensory, 
existential and qualitative states and terminal 
processes. The aspect is exclusively durative 
with cognitive and ambient: states, processes and 
sensory actions. It is ambiguously repetitive 
and durative with motion verbs. With all other 
verbs, it is repetitive. The aspect is marked 
by the suffix /~ma/ and is associated with a 
tense inflexion for past and future realized 
from the recent past and immediate future respec¬ 
tively. The following set of examples illustrate 
this. 
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(144) /h& tap£ thamaso / 

1 .3-2 

'I kept on eating food ' 

(145) /nyu e miyaa hwemaso / 

1 . 3 . . 2 

'you kept on seeing this girl 1 


In the first sentence, the subject may have eaten 
food more than once or may haven eaten till there 
was no food left. In the second, the subject was 
looking at the girl without taking his eyes off 
her. Consider the sentence 

(146) /tameyih^ masahablah^ pimaa / 

1 3 

'the elephant will keep felling the 

2 . 

trees 

where the subject repeats the action of felling 
with one tree after another. Compare this with 
the sentence 


(147) /hSwe^ miyawelah^rugamade'V 

1 .2.3, 

'I shall keep on loving wives 

where the subject has a tendency to love only 

married women but never implies that he has a 

number of love affairs with married women. The 

sentence is not ambiguous. 


2.5.3.2.3. Mood: 

Mood expresses the attitude of the speaker 
towards the happening of the event or state re¬ 
presented by the sentence. It shows differing 
degrees of reality, desirability, contingency, 
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and so on. Moods do not show any tense distinc¬ 
tion. 

2.5.3.2.3.1. Completive: 

This mood indicates the end of the event or 
state represented by the sentence. It is marked 
by the verbs /pah/ and /dan/ either separately 
or combined. The suffix /-a/ is the affirmative 
This inflexion occurs with processes 
and actions. 

(148) /tameyirT ablahsyig“ thapaha / 

t 13 2 

the elephant ate the bananas 

3 

completely 1 

(149) /tulukSwe 3 mipahdaha”/ 

1 r\ 

'the Lohit x was born fu iiy ’ 

(150) /jyimcyane 1 tabr©^ kawidana 3 / 

i T • i 1 3 2 

Jimchane carved the meat ' 

2.5.3.2.3.2. Imperative: 

This mood indicates the permission or 
command to the subject by the speaker to perform 
the event or the action identified by the verb. 
The mood is- marked by the suffix /~na/. This 
mood occurs only with non-ambient action verbs 
and action verbs. 

S' 

(151) /nyu tap© thana~/ ' (you) 3 eat 3 food x 1 

(152) /ane tameyin^ hw^r©na 3 /’ 

13 2 

'(you) see the elephant ' 
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2.5.3.2.3,3. Capabilitative: 

This mood indicates the ability of the 
subject to perform the action or event repre¬ 
sented by the verb. It is marked by the auxil¬ 
iary verb /haneya/ 'to be able to' and occurs 
with all verbs except the existential state. 

(153) /h'a'*' ekam^ bahaheya'V 

1 3 2 

1 1 can do this work 1 

(154) /h& parSwe”* bubutyu^' hel^haneya"V 

1 3 

'mv friend can be happy. 

2 , 

occasionally 

(155) /e tap± lyahgS piwhaneya / 

13 2 

'this flower can bloom at dusk ' 


The semantic range of this mood does not include 
the notion of either willingness of the subject 
or permission given to the subject to perform 
the event or action. It indicates only inherent 
ability or capability. We cannot have a sentence 
like 
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- 3 1 2 

'even if nobody likes (it), 

4 • 5, 

you can sing 


2.5.3.2.3.4. Permissive: 

ihis mood indicates the permission given to 
the subject to perform the action or event re¬ 
presented in the sentence. Most often this mood 
is expressed by the suffix /-syig/ and occurs 
always with the recent past tense suffix and 
indicates past time. 


(156) /'ha tap£^ thasyigso~V 


12 


i t 1 . 3 2 

i was permitted to eat rice 1 

(157) /hS an hanasyigso'V 

i T 1 . 3 2 

I was permitted to come home ' 

The same suffix functions as a causative i*h 

agent-causative sentences. However, the suffix 

occurs only with an affirmative suffix there. 

However, in such sentences, the subject is the 

cause but never the actual performer of the 

action. But permission given by the subject for 

the action to be performed is marked by the 

suffix /—yo/ and occurs with the distant future 


tense suffix without the requisite concord res¬ 
trictions and is neutral as to time. 

(158) /welan^ thaySke^/ 

2 12 
'let them eat ' 

(159) /nin tejyab boyoke'V 
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,-,313 2 , 

let us go to Tezu 


Time, if it is to be indicated, is so done with 

the help of temporal adverbs as in sentence 

/.I /. 2 3/4 

(160) /nih bilyangS tejyab boySke / 

1 4 3 

'we were allowed to go to Tezu 

, 2 , 

yesterday 

The inflexion does not occur with existential 
and qualitative states. 


2.5.3.2.3.5. Necessitative: 

This mood indicates the need or the advis¬ 
ability on the part of the subject to perform 
the action or event indicated by the verb in the 
sentence. It is marked by the suffix /-diga/. 
The inflexion does not occur with existential 
state. 

(161) /Yva} tap'S^ thadiga'V 

3 1 3 

'(it is necessary that) I eat 

• 2 , 

rice 

(162) /jyimcyane miyawe^ sy^diga^/ 

2 

'(it is necessary that) Jimchane's 

•e 1 a- 2 - ' 

wife dies 

2.5.3.2.3.6 . Probabilitative: 

This mood indicates the likelihood or the 

temporal uncertainty of performing the event or 

♦ 

happening of the state represented in the 
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sentence. It is marked by the suffix /-bom/. 

/ J r\ q 

(163) /hg taphragam' hanabom / 

( 1 o 

I shall probabl}? come J to 
2 

Taphragam ' 

(164) /nyu yuwawe masyetyobom 2 / 

I 1 o 

your son is probably hungry'"' 

2.5.3.2.3.7. Decisive: 

This mood indicates the decision or determi 
nation oi the subject of the sentence to perform 
the action or event represented by the verb. It 
is marked by the suffix /-ga/ and occurs with 
the immediate future tense. 

(166) /ha thagade'Y 

’I 1 (decided that I shall) eat 2, 

(167) /jyirncyane jyabmalu 2 hwbgaa 3 / 

r » 1 O ry 

Jimchane decided to see the God ’ 

2.5.3.2.3.8. Determinative: 

This mood indicates tne determination or 
decision of the speaker to bring about the 
happening of the event, or state represented by 
the verb. It' is marked by the suffix /-piy/ and 
occurs with distant future tense. 

(168) /cya A tap @ 2 thapiyne'Y 

'I am determined £hat 3 he 1 will eat 3 

• 2 , 

' rice 
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Z 2 2 ^ 

(169) /nyu taphragam bopiyne / 

3 1 3 

'I am determined that you will go 
2 

to Taphragam ' 

where the speaker and the subject are coreferen- 
tial, the determinative mood indicates a greater 
degree of decision than the decisive mood. Con¬ 
sider the sentencs 

(.170) /h&^ jyimcyane^ syepiyne'V 

1 3 2 

'I am determined to kill Jimchane ' 

(171) /ha'*' jyimcyane^ syegade^/ 

’I*" decided to kill^ Jimchane^ 1 
The first gives the sense of the inevitability 
of killing whereas the second does not reflect 
on the actual carrying out of the action. 

2.5.3.2.3.9. Definitive: 

This mood indicates the certainty of the 
speaker towards the performance or happening of 
the action, event or state represented by the 
verb and also indicates the inevitability of the 
happening of the action, state or event. It is 
marked by the suffix /~k 'oj and occurs with the 
distant future tense marker /—1i/ and with the 
neutral tense marker /-ya/. However, the requi¬ 
site concord restrictions do not apply. An 
example is 

(172) /syakcfli/ ’(thus) happened (the tale) 
which is used as a termination of folk-tales. 
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(173) /hS 1 tapg 2 thakSli 3 / 

1 O 

'I (am definite that I) shall eat 
food 2, 

/I 0 y Q 

(174) /cya taphraganf hanakSli / 

'he (is sure to) cottie^ to Tafragam 2 ' 

(175) /nyu 1 tana rokSli 3 / 

'you 1 (are sure to) to catch 3 fish 2, 

2.5.3.2.3.10. Repetitive: 

Not to be confused with the aspect repeti— 
tive-durative, this mood can be explained only 
on the basis of discourse. When the verb takes 
the repetitive inflexion, the mood signifies 
that the action denoted by the verb has happened 
once before during the discourse. The suffix 
-/na/ indicates this mood. Consider the sentence 

(175a) /tadyawe 1 khimyonayag‘3 2 lakabsyig 3 
kranhaj ay a 4 / 

'the squirrel ,angered , bit and 
4 3 

dropped the wood-apple 1 

The /-na/ in the second word indicates that the 
subject is not the first to be angry in the dis¬ 
course. In fact this sentence has a precedent 
in (175b). 

(175b) /kathihwe 1 khimyoyagS 2 pahwa 3 
thagy^ 4 / 

'the ant 1 , angered 2 , bit 4 the frog 3. 
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Thus the two actions form a sequence. In such a 
situation, the consequent sentence always has a 
repetitive inflexion on its verb complex. One 
restriction that seems to hold good is that no 
two adjacent subjects in such a sequence can be 
coreferential. 

2.5.3.2.4. Concord: 

There are certain very limited features of 
concord or agreement of the verbal form with the 
subject of the sentence. These features pertain 
to the categories of person and number. Concord 
is marked in two ways. 

2.5.3.2.4.1. Suffixation: 

Number is marked by suffixation. The suffix 
is /-re/ and is placed before the tense/mood 
suffixes. 

(176) /nih''' tape^ thareke'V 

, 1 . ,, 3.2, 

we shall eat rice 

(177) /ane^ taphragam^ borene'V 

13 2 

'you go to Taphragam ' 

2.5.3.2.4.2. Suppletion: 

This process accounts for the person con¬ 
cord. The motivation for treating them as cases 
of suppletion comes from the fact that plural 
has another overt form in some of the concord 
situations. Consider, for example, the sentences 
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(178) /ha tap§ thane 3 / 

eat-DF(lSg) 

'I* shall eat 3 food 2 ' 

(179) /nyu 1 tapg 2 thaya 3 / 

eat-DF(2Sg) 

, 1 3 9 

you will eat food z ' 

(180) /eya 1 tap^ 2 thabin 3 / 

eat-DF(3Sg) 

'he will eat 3 rice 2 ' 

(181) /nih 1 tape 2 thareke 3 / 

eat-Pl-DF(lPl) 

'we shall eat 3 rice 2 ' 

where the future tense has four allomorphs each 
m the environment of one person. Alternately, 
the cases of suppletion can be treated as syncre¬ 
tic forms where the suffixes may be analyzed as 
coalesced forms of tense/person. 

ne 1 person + distant future 

ke •'• 1 person + distant future + 

(plural) 

\ 

• • • 11 person + distant future 

* * * XXX person distant future 

2.5.3.2.5. Causative: 

Causation, in Mishmi, is morphological! 

That is, the process is brought about by suffixa¬ 
tion. It indicates the instigation of the event 
by an external stimulus. What we get is a double 
actor configuration. The external stimulus is 
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the agent and the actural performer is the exe¬ 
cutor. A detailed explanation of these terms is 
given in the chapter on case. 

There-are two causative suffixes, /-bo/ 'be 
caused' used when the executor is the subject 
and /-syig/ 'cause' used when the agent is the 
subject. These two are morphologically in con¬ 
trast with the configuration when the agent and 
the executor are coreferential. To exemplify, 

(182) /ha 1 tap&^ thadebo 3 / 

I-Nom rice-Acc eat-Fut(lSg)-Cau 

'I 1 [was forced to) eat 3 rice^ (by 

someone)' 

Semantically the event is past, but the gramma¬ 
tical marking is with the immediate future tense 
suffixes. 

(183) /ha 1 • tape^ tha'syiga 3 / 

I-Nom [a] rice-Acc eat-Cau-Aff 

1 3.2 

'I caused (someone) to eat rice ' 

(184) /ha 1 tap< 2 3 thade 3 / 

I-Nom A/E rice-Acc eat-IF(lSg) 

# _ 1 3 . 2, 

'I eat rice 


The agent and the executor cannot occur together 
in a surface sentence. If both are to be speci¬ 
fied, it is essential to add an entailment to 
the sentence. 


(185) /hS 1 
I-Nom 


thasyiga", 
eat-Cau 


nyu 3 thadebo^/ 
you-Nom eat-Cau 
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,2 3 4, 

caused you to eat 1 


The causal suffixes can occur with only action 
verbs since the presence of an agent or an exe¬ 
cutor is obligatory. 

2.5.3.2.6. Movement: 

Mishmi verbs can be inflected for movement.- 
It indicates that the action represented by the 
verb is preceded by some movement. The movement 
is necessarily directional, in the sense that 
the movement is either towards or away from the 
speaker prior to the event. It is marked by the 
suffix /-ge/. The event is always in the past 
time though tense is not overtly marked. The 
morpheme is in complementary distribution with 
all other inflexional suffixation. 

(186) /ha} tape^ thage~V 

I went/came (and) ate rice Z ' 

(187) /ha} tap£^ thaso'V 
’1^ ate~* rice^' 


There are some occurrence restrictions imposed 
on movement. It occurs with only action verbs. 
However, action verbs of directional motion like 
go , 'come', etc., are exceptions and do not 
undergo inflexion for movement. Non-directional 
verbs can be inflected for movement as the sen¬ 
tences given below exemplify. 
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( 188 ) /kwag'*' duge^/ 

'the dog^ jumped^' 

in contrast with 

(189) /kwag’*’ duso^/ 

1 2 

'the dog jumped ' 

The difference in these two sentences lies in 
the fact that while the second sentence indicates 
simply jumping from a stationary posture, the 
first sentence would necessarily signify a runn¬ 
ing jump. 

2.5.3.2.7. Reportive: 

« 

In Mishmi, any event can be reported only 
twice successively. The events are reported by 
means of the addition of a reportive morpheme to 
the predicate in the sentence. 

When an event is reported once, the predi¬ 
cate in the sentence takes the morpheme /-la/ 
which makes no tense distinction. In sentences 
with non-pronominal subjects, this suffix indi¬ 
cates the lack of first hand information or 
knowledge concerning the validity of the event 
on the part of the speaker. For example, 
consider 

/l / v 2 , 

(190) /kwag wihala / 

dog-Nom bark-Hab(3Sg)-Ret 

2 12 

'(Someone says that) the dog barks ' 
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(191) /karasola/ 

rain-RecP-Ret 

'(someone says that) it rained' 

However, if the sentence has a pronominal subject 
the reference to the subject changes according to 
the relation that holds between the subject, the 
reporter and the person reported to. Consider 

(192) /ha ihcimyim 2 / 

t 1 2 

'I am not sleepy*"' 

(193) /nyu ihcimyim”/ 

, 1 2 
you are not sleepy ' 

(194) /cya 1 ihcimyim 2 / 

,, 1 . 2 
he is not sleepy 

When the person reported to is the subject of 
the sentence, the three take the form 

(195) /nyu ^ 

ihcimyimla 2 / 

'[someone (specific) said that] 2 

1 2 
you are not sleepy ' 

When the reporter is the original subject of the 
sentence, they take the form 

(196) /h§ ihcimyimla 2 / 

'[someone (specific) said that] 2 

T 1 2 
1 am not sleepy ' 

When the subject is neither* the repoi'ter nor the 
person reported to, they take the form 
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(197) /cya incimjrtmla^/ 

2 

'[someone (specific) s-aid that] 
he i.s not sleepy^' 

When an event once reported is reported 
again, the morpheme /-ha/ is suffixed to the verb 
before the morpheme /-la/. It indicates that the 
event is a much-reported one and, as such, its 
validity is doubtful and that its origin is 
obscure. Generally it refers to an unsubstanti¬ 
ated rumor. Consider the sentences 

(198) /karasohala/ 

'It is said that it rained' 

(199) /kwag^ winahala^/ 

2 1 2 
'(it is said that) the dog barks*""' 

In sentences with pronominal■subjects, the sub¬ 
ject reference changes in the same way as for 
the first report. The major difference is the 
degree of validity. 

(200) /hi 1 lhcimyimhala^/ 

2 1 2 

'(it is said that) I am not sleepy ' 

(201) /nyu"*" ihcimyrmhala^/ 

.21 2 

'(it is said that) I am not sleepy 1 

(202) /cya"^ incimyimhala^/ 

2 1 2 
'(it is said that) he is not sleepy 

In the context, the first report always makes 

clear the speaker of the original sentence. 
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2.5.3.2.8. Negation: 

Negation is expressed in three ways in 
Mishmi. 

(1) The equational sentences without a 
copula take the form /aym/ to express negation. 

(nr\o\ /v<v ^1 / 2 \ 3 

12UJ; /hawe gwag aym / 

1 3 2 

'I am not a priest 1 

(204) /ewego’*' majyarayk 2 aym 3 / 

2 3 1 

1 the cat is not here 1 

The existential sentences also take the form 

/aym/. 


(205) /piyawe masankyg 2 aym 3 / 

>•1.3 2 

the bird is not in the tree 


(206) /maceygwe 3 taphrag£> Z aynfV 

3.1 2 

'(there) is no water in the river 

The form /aym/ can be analyzed as /a/ + /y*tm/ 

where /a/ is one of the paradigmatic forms of 
. \ \ 
the existential verb /i-/ 'to be' and /~yim/ is 

the negative suffix. 


*2 x 


All other cases of negative formation are 
by either suffixation or syncretic forms. 

(2) Suffixation: 

There are two negative suffixes /-yrm/ and 
v \ 

/-im/. /-im/ is used to mark negation in the 

following instances. 

(i) When the permissive mood is negated. 
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(207) /ha^ tha-im-yo-ke^/ 

I-Nom eat-Neg-Per-DF(lSg) 

1 2 
'I did not allow (someone) to eat ' 


The negation indicates the refusal to give per¬ 
mission to perform the action and entails that 
the action was not performed subsequently. 

(ii) When the suffix is preceded by - 

(a) The immediate future tense marker 
/-de/. Here a morphophonemic rule would delete 
the vowel in the tense suffix (Rule 3). 

/-de/ —-f> /—d/ j -/-im/. 

Ex: (1) Immediate Future/Habitual - 

(208) /h'a} thadim/V 

' 1^ shall/do not eat^ 1 

! 1 /9 x 3 / \ a , 

(209) /nyu h3 par8 hwSdim / 

1 you^ will/do not see^ my^ friend^' 


(2) Decisive Mood - 

(210) /ha^ tap£^ thagadim^/ 

'1^ (decided that i) shall not eat 

. 2 , 

rice 


( 211 ) 


,, Z1 2 / a \ 3, 

/ha jyimcyane syegadrm / 

1 . 3 

'(I decided that) I shall not kill 
2 

Jimchane ' 


Here the negation applies only to the action of 
the main verb but not to the decision expressed 
by the mood. 
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(3) Executor Causative - 

(212) /h&^ thad^mbo^/ 

I did not (not caused to) eat ' 

Here also only the action of the main verb is 
negated but not the presence of the external 
stimulus, i.e., the sentence (212) cannot entail 

(213) /h 'a} thaso^/ 

-t 1 2 - 

I eat 


(b) The future tense marker /-li/. 
Here also a morphophonemic rule deletes the 
final vowel of the tense marker. 


/“li / —> /-If 


/-m/ as in 


Ex: (1) The Distant Future Formation 

. 2 , 


(214) /ha’*' thabilim^/ 


'I shall not eat" 

There are two rules operating on this. The 
analysis would be 'tha + bin + li + i m '. The 
negative suffix can be attached only after 
supplying the future tense markers /-bin/ and 
/-li/. The concord restrictions do not apply. 
The first rule deletes the final nasal in the 
first tense suffix. The second deletes the 
final vowel in the second tense suffix (Rule 4). 
*thabinliim —i> *thab N ilirm —► thabilim 

(2) The Negation of the Determinative 
Mood - 
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(215) /ha tap£ thalimpiyne 3 / 

I 1 • p O 

I am determined not to eat rice 1 
Here only the action of the main verb is negated 
but not the determination of the speaker expressed 
by the verb; ■ . 

(3) The Negation of the Definitive Mood - 

(216) /hi 1 tapS 2 thakSltm 3 / ; 

'I (do not know when I) shall eat 

. 2 , 

rice 

Here the negation is only of the definiteness of 
the‘mood but not the main action. That is, the 
mood becomes indefinitive but still entails the 
happening of the action. 

/-yim/ is used with - 

(a) Tense markers other than /-bin/, 
/-de/ and /—li/. , 

(217) /cya tape 3 thaayim 3 / 

j 3 9 

'he will not eat food ' 

(218) /h'a tape thabiyayim 3 / 

'I shall not eat 3 food 3 ' 

v 

(219) /hS 3 tape 3 thasoyim 3 / 

I did not eat food 

(220) /ha tap® 3 thaliyayrm 3 / 

1 3 2 

'I did not eat food ' 

(221) /nih tapl 3 tharakeyrm 3 / 

i 1 3 2 

we shall not eat food ' 
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(222) /nyu tap£ thayayim' / 

'you did not eat food ' 

The negative suffix when it is attached to the 
verbs in repetitive durative aspect indicates 
the absence of the repetitive/durative nature 
of the action expressed by the main-verb but 
does ncrt indicate the absence of the performance 
or happening of the action. Consider the sen¬ 
tences 


(223) /ha^tape^ thamasoyim / 

i j_ 3 2 . 

'I did not keep on eating food^ 1 


(224) /ha tameyinwelah syemasoyim^/ 

1 3 

'I did not keep on killing the 
elephants^' 

It implies that the action of killing stopped at 
some stage and the subject stopped killing or 
gave it up at the time of speech or the time he 
referred to. 


v .2 


\ 3 


(b) Many of the moods. 

(i) Capabilitative as in 

(225) /hcl tapS thahaneyayim^/ 

i i 3 2 

'I cannot eat food Z ' 

Tfie negation indicates the incapability to per¬ 
form the action of the main verb without entail¬ 
ing whether the action was subsequently performed 


or not. 
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(ii) Necessitative as in 

/ < /.. s, 3 


(226) /ha 1 tape^ thadigayim / 

1 3 ' 2 

'I need not eat food ' 

Here again the negation indicates the lack of 


necessity t'o perform the main action without 
actually entailing whether the action was subse¬ 
quently performed or not. 


(iii) Completive as in 

# 

(227) /ha} tap£^ thapanyim^/ 

(228) /ha} tape^ thadanyim'V, - 

(229) /h3 tape^ thapahdahylm'V 

1 3 2 

’I did not complete eating food ^ 1 

The negative inflexion replaces the affirmative 

inflexion /-a/ in the above examples. It indi- 

cates that the happening of the main event or 

action remained incomplete entailing that it was 

not subsequently resumed. 

. . ' . . I ' 

(iv) Permissive as in 


(230) /h3 tapS thasyigsoyim / 

1 3 2 

’I" was not allowed to eat food*"' 

The negation applies to the mood as well as the 
main action. That is, the permission to perform 
the main action is denied entailing that subse¬ 
quently the action remained unperformed. This 
makes a sentence like 231 ungrammatical. 
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(231) */ha tape;"' thasyigsoyim 3 takhru 4 hP 

., / 6 
thaso / 

though I was not allowed to eat 3 
2 5 6 

food , I ate ' * 

(c) The movement inflexion. 

(232) /ha tap ^ 2 thageyim 3 / 

I did not come/go and did not eat 3 
• food 2 ' 

The negation applies to both the movement 'and 
the mam action. Neither the subject could have 
performed the main action nor could he have per¬ 
formed the associated movement. The sentence 
(232) would be ungrammatical with either (233) 
or (234) as entailment. 

(233) /ha 1 thaso 2 / 'I 1 ate 2 ' 

(234) /ha 1 boliya 2 / 'I 1 went 2 ' 

(d) The agent causative. 

Here the negation applies only to the causa¬ 
tion, i.e., it indicates the absence of the ex¬ 
ternal stimulus. Consider the sentence 

(235) /h'a tap£? thasyigayicm 3 / 

| 1 O 

I did not cause —to eat food Z ' 

It becomes ungrammatical with an entailment like 

(236) /cya thaliya 2 / 

' (but) he ate 21 
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(e) The reportive. 

Here the negation indicates that the sen¬ 
tence was not reported. But it does not negate 
the madn event or action. Only the first repor¬ 
tive inflexion can take a negative inflexion. 
Consider 

% ; 

(237) . /karasolayim/ 

'it is not true that someone reported 
/ that it rained' 

(238) /h§^ ihcimyimlayim^/ 

'it is not true that I said that 

T l 2, 

I am not sleepy 

(3) Syncretic Forms: 

Negation is coalesced with other inflexions 
in two instances. 

(a) While negating the imperative mood, the 
syncretic form is /-ya/. It can be, analyzed as 
a combination of two morphemes /-na/ which is 
the imperative inflexion and the negative in¬ 
flexion. Consider the sentence 

(238a) /taps*'*' thaya^/ . 

'don't eat^ food^' 

which is the result of the application of a 
negative transformation to an imperative sen¬ 
tence . 

■ T [tap? thana-Neg] 

Neg 
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(b) The satlie is true with the negation of 
the probabilitative mood where changing the tone 
on the mood inflexion indicated negation. 

(238b) /ha taphragam hanabom / 

i 1 ' 3 

’I shall probably not come J to 

2 

Taphragam ' 

In this sentence, the tone on the morpheme _ bom 
changes from rising to rising-falling. 


J 
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SYNTAX 

3.1. General Characterization - Simple Sentence:* 

The most, general characterization of Mishmi 

syntax is that the sentences are structured 
around a predicate. 'The predicate, when not 
further modified, may itself be a sentence. The 
predicate consists of any one of the construc¬ 
tions described in section 3.3. The predicate 
may be modified by a number of nominals. 

351 S —> (NP+) VP 

The word order is more or less rigidly 
fixed as subject - X - object - verb where X is 
a cover symbol for othe-r. syntactic components. 

3.2. Nouu Phrase: 

If it does.not contain a pronoun, a Noun 
Phrase, as a rule, Contains a noun. It can also 
contain any number of adjectives-(though, in 
texts, few Noun Phrases have more than two adjec¬ 
tives). The adjectives follow the noun but 
precede the case inflexions . A typical.' Noun 
Phrase of this type consists of a noun (N), 
followed by a sentence intensifier (i^), one or 
more adjectives (m^, m^, m^, etc.), a lexical 
intensifier (i^) , and a classifier-numeral' combi¬ 
nation (cl-n). Except the noun, all others are 
optional. , « 

352 NP —> N + (i+m +m„+ ... i„) + (cl+n) 

ill l 
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Cooccurrence Restrictions: 

(i) The presence of i^ requires the 
presence of i . 

( 11 ) The presence of i 9 requires the pre¬ 
sence of at least one adjective. 

(m) The occurrence of the classifier- 
numeral combination and that of the intensifier- 
adjective combination are independent of each 
other. 

(iv) The sentence intensifier is always 
\ \ 

/alyayim/ 'incomparable'. 

ihough a Noun Phrase with a long string of 
the above elements is theoretically possible, in 
actual texts Noun Phrases are seldom more complex 
than three components. 

/tab^b dran/ 'big snake' 

snake big 

/tababtyahmana/ 'five snakes' 

snake cl five 

/tabab thayg grag/ 'very poisonous snake' 

Snake poisonous intens. 

/tabab thayg drah/ 'big poisonous snake' 

snake poisonous big 

/tabab alyayim thayg grag/ 

snake incomparable poisonous intens. 

'very highly poisonous snake' 

./tabab alyayim thayg grag tyahmana/ 

snake incomparable poisonous intens. c1-five 

five very highly poisonous snakes' 
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A Noun Phrase, in addition to the head noun 

can contain a second 'modifier' noun or a pro- 
« 

noun before it. 


3S3 NP ---f> 




Such appositional Noun Phrases show - 

(i) Possession - both alienable as well as 
inalienable. ' 


/ s 1 ' N 2 / 
/macyu rawu / 

[mod] [head] 

/tig 1 kitab 2 / 
[mod] [head] 


'deer horn ' 

- 1 k i 2 ' 

my book 


(ii) Kinship. 

/ '1 '■ ' 2 , 

/cya miya / 

[mod] [head] 


/nyu 1 

[mod] 


\ 2 . 
yuwa / 

[head] 


. 1 2 , 

his wife 

, 1 2 . 

your son 


(iii) Social membership. 

/hS 1 parS 2 / 'my 1 friend 2, 

[mod] [head] 


(iv) Filial relationship - where the head 
noun is conceived of as an offspifing of the 
modifier y - 


/macyu a/ 

' f awri' 

deer offspring 


/macab a/ 

'calf' 

cow offspring 
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(v) Occupation. 

/masan mitri/ 
wood mason 

i ^ . 

/sayg mitri/ 
iron mason 

(vi) Differentiation. 

/macab an/ 
cow house 

/garwi ah/ 
horse house 

/taphra macyig/ 
river water 

(vii) Composition. 

/macyig - taphra/ 'river (which, contains 
water river water)' 

3.3. Verb Phrase (VP) - Predicate 

The composition of the Verb.Phrase depends 
upon the valency* of the Verb Complex (VC). l n 
Mishmi each-verb -has a fixed valency. There are 
derivational suffixes that .change the valency - 
for instance, a transitive verb (say, /sye-/ 'to 
kill') plus reflexivizer yields an intransitive 
stem (/sy.^tyu-/ ’to commit suicide'). Here the 
term valency is-used to refer to the transitivity 

of the stem after all the derivational processes 
have been applied. 

If the verb is marked ambient, the Verb 
Phrase which forms the sentence contains only 


'carpenter' 
'blacksmith' 

'cow shed' 

' stable' 
'river water' 


a 
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Verb Complex. _ » 

3S4 ■ (i) VP-> VC 

o 

3S4a s [V.C ] s 


A Verb Complex is taken as the combination 
of the verb with all the non-valency-marking 
nominals and adverbials like the instrument/ 
locative, manner, ablative, and so on. 

(239) /karaso/ '(it) rained' 

/,1 . \ 2 .3 4 

(240) /brlyah tejyabkyS drah karaso / 

'(it) rained heavily in Tezu 
yesterday^' 

If the verb is marked intransitive, the 
Verb Phrase contains just as intransitive VC 
with an optional NP. 

3S4 (ii) VP-i>. (NP+ )VC^ / 

' 3S4b g [NP, (NP), VC^g 

; (241) /tameyih^ iriso^/ 

1 2 
'the elephant slept ' 

The sentence will contain the dative NP if the 

" • ‘ • i • 

verb is further .specified as a motion verb. 

(242) /jyimcyane’*' hiban^ boliya ~ > /- 

1 3 2 

'Jimchane went' to the forest ' 

The VP of ari intransitive sentence can also con¬ 
tain a nominal predicate with or without an 
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existential verb. 

3S4 (iii) VP -> NP+(be) 

3S4c g [NP, NP, (be)3 s 

The nominal predicate can- be - 

(i) A locative adverbial. 

(243) /ewegS^ majyaraykwe^ a~V 

,, 1 . ’ 3 2, 

here is a cat 

(ii) An equational Noun Phrase. 

(.244; /ha miyawe gwag / 

1 . 2 . 3 

my wife (is) a priestess ' 

(iii) A possessive Noun Phrase. 

fo/ o N 1 /n.n'.2/\3, 

(.243/ /hawe -miyakasan rya / 

I-Nom wife-three be-P 

13 2 

'I have three wives ' - 

If the verb is marked transitive, the VP will 
contain an accusative NP and a transitive VC. 
3S4 (iv) VP-> NP+VC 2 

3S4d s [NP, NP, yc 2 ] g 

(246) /ha’*’ tamya^ ode'V 

I-Nom tiger-Acc shoot-Fut 

1 3 2 

'I shall shoot a tiger 1 

(247) /kathih jyim^ maroya'V 

13 2 

'the ant tells the truth ' 

If the verb is marked recipient transitive, the 

VP will contain an accusative NP, a dative NP 
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and a recipient transitive. VC. 

. 3S4 (v) VP-*>. NP+NP+VC, 


3S4e _t.NP, NP, NP, VC 0 L' 
b J s 

/.I 


\ 


(248) /kathin ajyindyabyadS^ tape^ 

ant-Nom queen-Dat food-Acc' 

hanliya^/ 


give-RemP 

mt 

2 , 


i 14 3 

the ant gave the food to the 


queen 

/' 


(249) /jyabmalu'* jyimcyanedft Z taphra^ 

God-Nom Jimchane-Dat river-Acc 

hak^so^/ 

show-RecP 

'God/*' showed^ the river^ to Jimchane^' 
The VC can contain, apart from the verb, a number 
of NPsand adverbials subjected to certain selec¬ 
tion restrictions. 

(1) Temporal Adverbials: 

A necessary condition for occurrence is 
that the adverbial should agree with the verb 
tense and other final inflexions. 

.(250) /ha bilyahgO^ tejyab^ hanaso^/ 

, T 1 4 ' . 3 , ' . 2, 

J came to Tezu last evening 


\ 2 
1AI *- 


m 


(251) /ha miya'* 


benago^ hado^ kitab^ 


I-wife-Nom tomorrow I-Dat book-Acc 


hanbiya / 
give-DF(3Sg) 


-Loc 


iw ■ r 1 .... 5 3 4 2 

My wire will give me a book tomorrow 
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(252) /kapikya j.uwa 2 / 

(it is) cold in winter 1 ' , 

(2) Manner ^dverbials: 

A similar restriction applies here. 

(253) /jyimcyane 1 Icapatyah 2 hibih 3 

Jimchane-Nom alone-Adv forest-Dat 

boliya^/ 

go-RemP 

Jimchane went to forest alone 2, 

(254) /tamethi 1 tamejyi'm 2 lakabsyig 3 

wild-boar-Nom mad—Adv wood—apple—Acc 

thaliya^/ 

eat-RemP 

'the wild-boar" ate^ the wood-apples 3 
madly 2 ’ 


(255) /jyimcyanewe biy5jyim"’ ha 7 dig 3 

Jimchane-Nom innocent~Adv cobra-Acc 

/ 4. 

rugaso / 

love-RecP 

'Jimchane 1 loved^ the cobra 3 

, 2 . 

innocently 
(3) Locative NP: 


(256) 


. / n / \ 1 / \ i 

/biyabiyagS jyabmalu 

past past-LocT God-Nom 

( \ 4 

chyigliya / 

walk-RemP 


hibahkya 3 
forest-Loc 


once upon a time God walked^ in 
3 

the forest ' 
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(257) /kadtgme'*' mlakya 2 hliramgaso 3 / 

all-man-Nom village-Loc assemble-RecP 
1 3 

'all the men assembled in the 

2 ’ * 
village ' 

(258) /ha miya^ ahkw ^ 2 

I-Poss wife~Nom house-Loc ' 

(.'3. ' 

ma / ■ • 

sleep-Hab(3Sg.) 

1 3 o 

'my wife sleeps in the house^' 

(4) Ablative NP: 

(259) /bubutyu jyabmalu 2 tarwimlagS 3 

once once~Adv God-Nom heaven-Abl 

boa ^/ ' 

go-Hab(3Sg) 

-1 2 ^ i i ^ 

sometimes God. goes from heaven ' 

(260) /jyi'mcyane 1 hibahgg 2 ah 3 

Jimchane-Nom forest-Abl house-Dat 

hpnaso^/ 

come-RecP 

1 4 3 

'Jimchane Came home from the 
forest 2 ’ 

(261) /hS miya 3 hSnyu 2 - 

I-Poss wife-Nom I-Abl 

, / ' / .3 ... \ 4 . 

plarazan syiliya / 

rupees-thousand-Acc take-RemP 

I , _ 1 , 4 , 3 

■my wife took a thousand rupees 

from me 2 ' 

(5) Instrumental NP: 

(262) -/cya 3 taragg 2 tamya 3 

he-Nom dao-Inst tiger-Acc 
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/ n4 . 

syea / 

kill-Hab(3Sg) 

'he kills 4 a tiger 3 with a dao 2, 

(263) /ajyindyab 1 diming^ 2 pahwa 3 

queen-Nom nettles-Inst frog-Acc 

ySkoya 4 / 

hit-Def-T , , . 

the queen hit the frog - * with 
2 

nettles 1 • 

3.4. Reflexivization 

In a simple sentence with a transitive VC, 
if the referent of the nominative NP is the same 
as or includes the referent of the accusative 
NP, the sentence undergoes a reflexive transfor¬ 
mation. The accusative NP is deleted and the VC 
is detransitivized by adding, the reflexive deri¬ 
vative suffix /-tyu/. Consider the sentences ' 

(264) /cya syetyuso 2 / 

he-Nom kill-Ref-RecP 

'he killed himself ' 

(o (l c \ / /1 a2 / 3, 

/cya tamya syeso / 

1 3 9 

f he killed a tiger" - ) 

(266) /mowa 1 miya 2 hwea 3 / 

'husband 1 sees 3 wife 2 ' 

(267) /mowa hwetyua*"/ 

husband-Nom see-Ref~Hab(3Sg) 

husband sees himself 2. 
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(268) /syabr^we 
boy-Nom 

'the boy^ 


Vi ^ l ' " 


miyaa rugaa’ / 

girl-Acc love-Hab(3Sg) 

3 2 

loves the girl ' 


(269) 


/ A, * n 1 / \ 2 , 

/syabrewe rugatyua / 

boy-Nom love-Ref-Hab(3Sg) 

1 , 2 
'the boy loves himself ' 


3.5. Topicalization 

Topicalization serves some clear stylistic 
needs in this language. In the texts, the for¬ 
mation of topic chains from simple sentences 
involving nouns requires the identification of 
the subject NP in one sentence with the subject 
NP in the next. 


But if a number of consecutive sentences in 
a text sequence have a common NP with a common 
referent, it entails the formation of a topic 
chain ea^h sentence being transformed into a 
form in which the common NP is the subject NP. 
Topicalization is limited to accusative NPs, 
locative NPs, and verbs. 


Given two simple sentences 

(270) /gwagl tasy^sobiri^/ 

priest-Now sing-RecP-Cont 

, ^ ' . 1 . . 2 , 

the priest was singing 

(271) /h.H^ gwag^ hweso~V 

I-Nom priest-Acc see-RecP 

13 .2 

'I saw the priest ’ 
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m order to form a topic chain', it is necessary 
to topicalize the second. Topicalization brings 
the referent of the accusative NP to focus by 
moving it to the front of the sentence. When it 
is moved to the front, it takes the nominative 
case inflexion and becomes the subject. The 
agent NP takes the instrumental^ inflexion and 
may be optionally deleted. 

(272) /gwagwe 1 hana 2 hweso 3 / 

priest-Nom I-Inst [A] see-RecP 

, 2 3 1 

I saw the priest ’ 

Tlie transformational rule operating on sentence 
(272) may be stated as 

X f. NP V p[NP VC] vp ] X 

1 0 2 3 4 5 

■ ===> .1 3 2 0 4 •. 5 

[-we] [-nk] 

where X is a variable^ 

Given a sentence 

(273) /kwag 1 wiha 2 / 

dog-Nom bark-Hab(3Sg) 

’dog 3 barks 2 ’ 

when the verb is topicalized, its cognate noun 
is moved to the front and becomes the subject. 

/■OTO 1 / ■ ■ N N 1 / \2 

(,2/Jal /winyawe kwagha 

barking-Now dog-Inst [A] 

<.\ 3 . 

wma / 

bark-Hab(3Sg) 
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2 3 1 

'the dog barks (barking)* 

Topicalization of the locative NPs is more widely 
found to occur than the other topicalizations. 

The topicalized NP retains the locative case in¬ 
flexion. The accusative NP and the topicalized 
NP are both marked for nominative. The nomina¬ 
tive NP of the source sentence is obligatorily 
deleted. 

x [NP vp [NP vc [NP Loc V] vc X] vp X] X 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

=> 1 0 2 3 4 5 67 

[-rwe] [-we] 

Given a sentence 

(274) /ajyihdyabya'*’ pahw3ky3^ kestiya^ 
queen-Nom frog-Loc case-Acc 
/ \ 4 , 

khiabo / 

reach-Hab(3Sg)-Cau 

. , 1 , . 4 . 3 

the queen brought the case on 

2 

the frog ' 

when the locative is topicalized, the sentence 
reads as 

(274a) /k^stiyawV pahw3weky3^ 
case-Nom frog-rNom-Loc 
/ \ 3 , 

khiabo / 

reach-Hab(3Sg)-Cau , 

1 3 2 

'the case was brought on the frog ' 

3.6. Deletions 

Besides the four types of simple sentences 
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and the sentences transformationally derived 
from them, quasi-elliptical Versions of these 
sentences occur quite normally in this language. 

A basic difference is that the sentence must 
have a nominative NP. 

Subject Deletion: 

The nominative NP can be optionally deleted 
if the NP is an agent and is included in the 
semantic content of the verb. Given the sentence 

(275) /tadab 3 kwag 2 piso 3 / 

snake-Nom [a] dog-Acc bite-RecP 

13 2 

'the snake bit"' the dog ' 

The nominative NP can be deleted,giving the sen¬ 
tence 

(276) /kwag 3 . piso 2 / 

dog-Acc bit-RecP 

2 1 

'(the snake) bit the dog ' 

Object Deletion: 

The accusative NP in a transitive sentence 
may be optionally deleted in a sentence like 

(2.77) /hi 1 tapg 2 thade 3 / 

I-Nom rice-Acc eat-Hab(lSg) 

, T 1 3 . 2, 

I eat rice 

giving a quasi-elliptical sentence. 

(278) /hS 1 thade 2 / 

I-Nom eat-Hab(lSg) 

12 

'l eat (rice) ' 

The instrumental NP in a topicalized sentence is 
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often deleted optionally. Given the sentence 


(279) 


/piyawe" 


, X ' 2 / . n 3 . 

hana oliva / 


bird-Nora I-Inst shoot-RemP 
1 ^ shot^ tlie^bird^' 


the favourite form is 


(280) /piyawe* oliya / 

bird-Nom shoot-RemP 

' (I) shoot^ the bird’*'’ 

In texts, when there is a sequence of sentences 
in the form of a topic chain, the nominative NP 
is said only with the first and is deleted in 
the subsequent sentences. 

(281) /jyimcyane" ah^ hanaliya'V and 

Jimchane-Nom house come-Dat 

. 24 / ' ~5 , 6 

/tape thayago httban 

food-Acc eat-Impl forest-Dat 

boliy & ! 
go-RemP 

j 3 2 

'Jimchane came home". Having 

5, i ,, ,0 7 . 6 , 

eaten food , *,hej went to forest 

It contrast, many verbless sentences are also 

available with just an accusative NP, a dative 

NP, or an adverbial. 

f 

(282) /hS/ 'I (he gave it to me)' 

(283) /iskul/ 'to school (l am going to...)' 
Though the occurrence is agreed upon, the gene¬ 
ral acceptability is less since the informants 
insist on the necessity of the presence of the 
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verb. We can distinguish these from the other 
minimal sentences by saying that the latter in¬ 
volve discourse ellipsis, whereas the former 
involve grammatical ellipsis. 

3.7. Relativization 

If the nominative NP of any sentence has 
the same referent as any NP of a second sentence, 
then the first sentence can be embedded as a 
relative clause on to the NP of the second sen¬ 
tence. The preferred position for a- relative 
clause is immediately preceding the NP it quali¬ 
fies. The relative clause is frequently marked 
oy its verb taking the case inflexion of the NP 
ic qualifies, when the NP precedes the clause. 
Mishmi does not use any overt relativizers. The 
position of the clause and some NP movements 
represent the embedding. Two types of relativi¬ 
zation are noticed. 

(i) NP-> NP + S 

(ii) NP-i> S 

If the sentences form a topic chain, the lower 
NP is obligatorily deleted. But in a situation 
of identical NPs in sentences which do not form 
a topic chain, the rule applies with a small 
variation. If the lower NP is a nominative NP 
and identical' to the NP on to which the relati¬ 
vization is applied, it is deleted obligatorily. 
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(1) Relative Clause on to the Subject NP: 

NP-H> NP + S 

Consider the sentence 

\ 1 ^ 2 

(284) -/kitabwe prasopadreyg 

book-Nom good-Pa-print 

. \ \ 3 . 

ponyamupra / 

read-T-also-well 

2 1 3 
’printed books are easy to read ’ 

This is derived from the two sentences. 

(285) /kitabw'e^ poriyamupra^/ 

book-Nom read-T-also-good 

1 2 
’books are easy to read ’ 

(286) /kitabwe^ prasopadreyg^/ 

book-Nom good-Pa-print 

1 ' 2 
’books' are printed well ’ 



The lower NP is deleted. The cases are assigned 
in the following manner. The NP directly domi¬ 
nated by the S-node in the matrix sentence is in 
nominative case. The NP deletion occurs only if 
the lower NP is a nominative NP. This prevents 
the NP deletion in sentences like - 
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(287) 


, M \ 2 

/nyu me 

you-Nom man-Acc 


/ / 3 

amaso 

call-RecP 


welahkadigme^ hanaso^/ 
those-a11-man come-RecP 

'all those men^ (whom)^ you^ called 

have carne^ '< 

This is derived from two simple sentences. 


(288) /nyu'*’ 


kadigme^ amaso'V 
you-Nom all-man call-RecP 

, 1 

you 


\ 2 / / 3 


:alled^ all men^ 1 


(289) /welah kadigme^ hanaso^/ 
those all-man-Nom come-RecP 
1 2 

'all those men came ’ 



/ / \ / / 
kadtgme amaso 


(2) Relative Clause on to the Accusative NP: 
Consider the sentence 
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' /. / 2 / \ \ 3 

(290) /ha masansyig thayawe 

I-Nom fruit-Acc eat-T-Nom 

prawede^/ 

good-Vz-P(lSg) 

,1.4 .3^.2. 

I like eating fruit ' 

It is derived from the two sentences. 

(291) /b.%} masansyig - thaya / 

I-Nom fruit-Acc eat-T 

1 3 .2 

'I eat fruit ' 

(292) /h%} S 2 prawede^/ 

I-Nom good-Vz-P(lSg) 

1 3 2 

'I like S ' 




This sentence belongs to type (ii). 

Consider the sentence 

. / S \ 1 / 2/3 

(293) /masahsyigwelan birihiriso cya . 

tree-fruit-Pl-Acc. fall-RecP she-Nom 
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, ' 4 

kattgharimso / 

collect-RecP 

'she collected 4 the fallen 2 fruit 1. 
It is derived from the sentences 

(294) /masahsyigwelah 1 birihiriso 2 / 

fruits-Nom fall-RecP 

'fruits 1 fell 2 ' 

(295) /cyi 1 masahsyigwelah 2 

she-Nom fruits-Acc 

katigharimso / 
collect-RecP 

'she collected 2 fruits 2 ' 



The lower identical 
nated by the S—node 
and the NP dominated 
the accusative, case. 


NP is deleted. The NP domi- 
is assigned nominative case 
by the VP-node is assigned 
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(3) Relative Clause on the the Dative NP: 


Goven a sequence of sentences like 

(296) /na^ jyinahd8 2 kitab 3 

I-Nom cousin-Dat book-Acc 

hahde / 
give-Hab(lSg) 

lT l . 4 , 3 2 

1 give a book to my cousin ' 

(297) /jyinan 1 , hiban 2 boa 3 / 

cousin-Nom fores fc-Dat go-Hab(3Sg) 

i • 1 3 2 

'cousin went to forest ' 

we can generate the structure (298). The lower 

NP is deleted because it forms part of a topic 

chain. 

(298) /hS hiban 2 boya 3 jyinahd?!^ 

I-Nom forest-Dat go-T cousin-Dat 

kitab 3 hande^/ 
book-Acc give-Hab(3Sg) 
i 1 , 6 5 A 

I give the book to (my) cousin 

3 2 

(who) goes to the forest ' 
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3.8. Subordination 

Subordination is the process by which a 
simple sentence is nominali:>ed to function as a 
satellite to another simple sentence. Two dis¬ 
tinct subordination processes are possible. 

3.8.1. Implication: 

Sequences of two sentences, where one is a 
natural consequence of the other or is performed 
as a necessary preliminary to the other are in 
what is called an implicative relation. That is 
the VC of one sentence implicates the other. The 
process is marked by the VC in the implicated 
sentence taking the inflexion /-go/ in place of 
tense inflexion. The process is possible only 
if the sequence forms a topic chain. Given the 
two sentences 

(299) /nih^ taphra^ bode^/ 

we-Nom river-Dat go~Hab)lPl) 

13 2 

'we go to the river ' 

(300) /nih'*’ taha“ rode'"/ . 

we-Nom fish-Acc catch-Hab(1P1) 

, 1 . .3 F . .2, 

we catch fish 

we can generate two structures. 

(301) /nih^ taphra^ boyago^ 

we-Nom river-Acc/Dat go-CF-Impl 

/. 4 /, 5, 

tana rode / 

fish-Acc catch-Hab(1P1) 

,1 ,5 c . ^4 . .3 , .2. 

we catch fish by going to the river 
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where going to the river is a necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to catching fish, and 


(302) 


/ <V1 /• 2 / \ „3 

/nm tana royago 

we-Nom fish-Acc catch-CF-Impl 

taphra^ bode"*/ 

river-Dat go-Hab(lPl) 

r 15 . 4 . 

we go to the river in order to 

3 2 

catch fish ' 


where the relationship is purposive. The two 
distinct' structures result from different tree 
structures-. 




Sequences of sentences with a common non-topic 
NP can also be implicated. The implication 
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gives rise to a cause and effect relationship. 
Given the sentences 

(303) /cya 1 hiban 2 boliya 3 / and 

he-Nom fores fc-Dat go-RemP 

13 2 

'he went to the forest ' 

(304) /tamya 1 cya 2 syeliya 3 / 

tiger-Nom he-Acc kill-RemP 

’the tiger 1 killed 3 him 2 ’ 
we can generate an implicated structure by topi- 
calizing the second sentence so that the sequence 
forms a topic chain. 

(,30b) /cyawe hiban boyago tamya 

he-Now forest-Dat go-Imp1 tiger-Nom 

syeliya 3 / 

kill-RemP 

i 13 2 

'(because) he went to the forest , 

4 5 

the tiger killed (him)' 

(306) /cyawe 1 tamya 2 syeyag?5 3 

he-Nom tiger-Nom kill-Impl 

hiban boliya / 

forest-Dat go-RemP 

,15 4 

he went to the forest (because 

3 

he was destined to be) killed (by) 

2 

1 the tiger ' 

Case Marking: 

(i) The topicalized NP is marked for 
nominative. 

(ii) The instrumental NP in the topicalized 
NP reverts to the nominative. 
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The two nominative NPs, perhpas, form the 
subjects of the two verb complexes. But implica¬ 
tion is the only process in Mishmi which results 
in a single sentence with two nominative NPs. 

3.8.2. Conditioning: 

Sequences of two sentences, where the 
happening of one is a precondition to the 
happening of the other, are said to be in a 
conditional relationship. The process of sub¬ 
ordinating such sequences is marked by the condi¬ 
tional suffixes. The sentences need not form a 
topic chain. 

If the sequence forms a topic chain, the 
lower nominative NP is deleted and the VC of ’the 
conditional sentence takes the conditional in¬ 
flexion /—kijyi/. Consider the sequence. 

(307) /garwiwelah'*' talS^ a^/ 

horse-Pl-Nom wings be(3Pl) 

,, 1 , 3 . 2, 

horses have wings 

(308) /garwiwelan^ yimhanegakityo^/ 

horses-Nom fly-Capab-Prob 

] 2 
'horses can fly ' 

From this, we can generate the sentence 

(309) /garwiwelah^ talZ^ akijyi^ 

horses-Nom wing be-Cond 

yimhanegakityo^/ 
fly-Capab-Prob 
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3 x 3 2 | 

'if horses had wings , (they) 

4 

could have flown ' 



The case marking remains the same as in the 
source sentences. If the sequence does not form 
a topic chain, the VC of the conditioning sen¬ 
tence takes the conditional inflexion /-b&/. 
Given the sequence 

(310) /taplaygtyantadyabgO^ macyigkara^ 

seed-sow-season-Loc[T] water-rain-Nom 

s . . n 3. 
pra jyiza / 

good fall 

.23 1 

'rain fell in time ' 

(311) /tatha^ pra^ syakityo"^ 

crop-Nom good-Adv happen-Prob 

1 3 2 

'crops should be good ' 

we can generate a structure, where (310) is a 

condition to the happening of the second. 

(312) /taplaygtyantadyabgS* macyigkara^ 
seed-sow-season-LocT water-rain-Nom 
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\» \ 3 * vS 

pra jyizab? tatha pra 

good fall-Cond crop-Nom good-Adv 

syakityo^/ 

happen-Prob 

> -f 3 • 2 . ,-,3 . .1 

it rains fell m time , crops 

could be good^ 1 



Case marking remains the same as in source sen¬ 
tences , 

3.8.3. Time Specification: 

Sequences of two sentences, where one speci¬ 
fies' the time of happening of the second or re¬ 
lates the second temporally to any other event 
in general, the relation,is a temporal relation. 
The process is marked by the VC of the sentence 
which serves as the temporal reference taking 
the inflexion/-gft/ in addition to its tense 
inflexion. Thus given the two sentences 

(313) /cy4^ kam^ baliya^/ 
he-Nom work-Acc do-RemP 
"nei did3 the work2' 
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(314) /nyu^ kam^ bayaytmbi r i "V 

you-Nom work-Acc do-DF (2Sg)-Neg-Coiit 

, 1 , , 3 , . 3 2. 

you won t be doing the work 

we can generate a structure 

(315) /nyu 1 kam^ bayayimbirigS^ 

you-Nom work do-DF(2Sg)-Neg-Cont-Temp 

karo^ baliya^/ 

work-Acc do-RemP 

'he^ did^ the work^ before"^ you^ did^ 

! '2 

(the work) ' 



The two sentences have identical accusative NPs. 
But no deletion, curiously, occurs in preferred 
sentences. But in a. few instances, we find the 
deletion of the lower NP giving rise to a sen¬ 
tence like 

r oic \ / /1 42 , / \ \ „3 /4 / \ 5 , 

(315a) /nyu tap£ thayaytmgo cya thaliya / 

4 5 3 13 

'he ate (rice) before you - ate 

• 2 , 

rice 

The difference could be due to the semantic 


nature of the accusative NP. Where it may be a 
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part of a compound verb, there is no deletion 
(Ref.3.5.3.1.3). 

Sequences, which are not topic chains, are 
subordinated for time specification by-adding 
the appropriate adverbial. Thus given the sen¬ 
tences 

/ i / \ o / \ o 

(316) /Yia wedQ khidim / 

I-Nom he-Dat reach-IF(lSg) -Neg 

1 3 2 

'I reached him ' 

(317) /we^ bocahyake 2 / 

he-Nom go-leave-T 

'he 1 left 2, 

the generation of a third structure needs the 
insertion of an adverb /hay&gS/ 'before' 

(318) /h3 wedo 2 khidim^ hayogS^ we^ 

bocahyake^/ 

'he left^ before^ I 1 could reach 2 

, . 2 , 

him 



The lower NP, 
because it is 


though identical 
not nominative. 


, is no t 
Deletion 


deleted 
, however 


3 
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would have been possible if the higher NP were 
dative. 


3.9, Coordination * 

Coordination, as a principle for generation 
of sentences, is used only when a sequence of 
sentences have a common verb complex but diffe¬ 
rent nominative NPs and invariably involves dele¬ 
tion of one of the verb complexes. Depending 
upon the identity of the nominals in the sen¬ 
tence, the coordination takes two forms. 

3.9.1. Conjunction: 


S-f> 


s + s 
1 2 


Given the sentences which have a common 
verb complex and distinct non-identical nomina¬ 
tive NPs as seen in the two sentences 

(319) /rin' L khige^/ 

Sun~Nom reach-Mov 

1 2 
'Sun reached 1 

(320) /tamya'*' khige^/ 

tiger-Nom reach-Mov 

. . 1 2 . 

the tiger reached 

we can generate a coordinate structure like (321) 
wherein, one bf the verb complexes is deleted 
and each of the nominative NPs takes a marker 
/mu/ roughly meaning 'also*. 

(321) /rinmu^ tamyamu^ 

SUn-also-Nom tiger-also-Nom 
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f 3 
khige / 

reach-Mov 
'•both the Sun^ 


and the tiger* 


reached^ 1 


S 



Conjunction is possible only with nominative NPs. 
Other nominals, even if they form topic chains, 
cannot be conjoined until topicalized to nomina¬ 
tives. Thus given a set of sentences like 


(322) /jyimcyane^ tamy£^ syeliyk^/ and 

Norn Acc RemP 

13 2 

'Jimchane killed the tiger ' 


(323) /jyimcyane^ tameyiri^ syeli^a^/ 

Nom Acc RemP 

1 3 2 

'Jimchane killed the elephant ' 


we can generate a structure (324) 


(324) 


/. / N . . \ 1 a\2 

/tameyinwemu tamyawemu 

elephant-Nom-Conj tiger-Nom-Conj 

jyimcyanena syeliya / 

Jimchane-Inst [A] kill-RemP 

3.4 1 

Jimchane killed both the elephant 

and th^ tiger^' 


3.9.2. Reciprocal Constructions: 

When two consecutive sentences have reversed 
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identity of NPs with common verb complexes, i.e., 
the nominative NP in the first sentence is co- 
referential with the accusative NP of the second 
and the nominative NP of the second sentence is 
preferential with the accusative NP of the 
first, the conjoining takes a different form. 

One of the verb complexes is deleted. Both the 
accusative NPs are deleted. The nominative NPs 
are conjoined by each taking the conjunctive 
marker /ma/ 'one of a pair'. Thus given the 
sentences 

>1 

(325) /indiya^ pakistan^ hadSga'V and 

Nom . Acc Pa 

1 3.2 

'India fought Pakistan - ' 

(326) /pakistan'*' indiya^ hadSga'V 

Nom Acc P a 

1 3.2 

'Pakistan fought India ' 

we can generate the structure 

(327) /indiyama* pakistanma^ - hadoga~V 

Conj-Nom Conj-Nom 

1 2 3 

'India and Pakistan fought (each 

other)' 

S 



NP VP NP VP 

indiya pakistsan 

NP VC NP VC 

Pakistan hadSga indiya hadSga 
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TEXT I 

1. bamelim adi ' 

clan-eight-Poss tale-Nom 

(This is) the story of eight clans. 

„ , A N.'. n A.,\ A 

2. bameltm adllrm adide 

clan-eight-Poss tale-eight-Acc tell-P(lSg) 

(I, the story-teller,) tell the eight stories 
of the eight clans. 

3. kathihma ajihdyabyama 

ant-Nom-Rec queen-Nom-Rec ’ 

(The tale happened) between a queen and an 
ant. 

4. kathihwe ajindyabyawe tape asaya 
ant-Nom queen-Nom food-Acc give-T 

/ \ 

chyigyala 

walk-T-Ret • 

The ant was taking food for the queen. 

The two nominative NPs are the subjects of 
the two VCs. Both are topics. Throughout 
the tale, the tense inflexion used is a 
neutral one instead of past except where 
the subject and the speaker are coreferen- 
tial and the subject is speaking for itself. 

5. pahwawe dityusoya 
frog-Nom sit-Ref-RP-T 

A frog was sitting in the middle of the road. 

6. pahwawe dityusonakanam kathihwe 

frog-Nom sit-Ref-RP-Inst-reason ant-Nom 

khimyoyagS pahwawe thagya 

. be angry-CF-Impl frog-Nom bite-T 

The ant, angered, bit the frog which was 
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sitting in the middle of the road. 

The event of biting implies the event of 
becoming angry. The two events are the 
cause and effect. Hence the embedding is 
implicative subordination. Further, the 
instrumental signifies that the second 
event brings about the third event as a 
consequence. 

7. pahwaw'e hrigyagS tadyasagkwSnyu 

frog-Nom startle-T-Impl squirrel-nest-Loc-Dat 

dunabo 

jump-Rep-Cau 

The frog, startled, jumped through a 
squirrel nest. 

8. tadyawe khimyonayagS 

squirrel-Nom be angry-Rep-T-Impl 

/ / • \ \ 

lakabsyig kranhajayala 

wood apple-fruit-Acc bite-drop-T-Ret 

The repetitive signifies the previous 
hapening of the action in the discourse. 

( \ / 

9. lakabsyigwe tadya 

wood apple-fruit-Nom squirrel-Nom 

„ , , N \ 

lakabsyig kranhajayawe 

wood apple-fruit-Acc bite-drop-T-Nom 

/ \ ^ \ / . 
tamethikySnyu harwmabo 

wild boar-lone-Loc-Dat fall-Rep-Cau 

The wood apple that was bitten and dropped 
by the squirrel fell on a lone wild boar. 

The causal suffix indicates the existence 
of an external stimulus (the squirrel). 

The use of path case suggests that the 
act of falling did not end there, but 
continued till, perhaps, the fruit 
reached the ground. 
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10. tamethiwe khimyoyagS 

wild boar-lone-Nom be angry-CF-Impl 
/ \ 

ablah piya 

banana-Acc kick-T 

The wild boar, angered, kicked down a 
banana tree. 

/ \ 

11. tatyan piyabola 
banana-Acc kick-Cau-Ret 

(The wild boar) kicked down a banana tree. 

/ablah/ and /tatyan/ usually occur together, 
as seen in sentence (12). 

. \ 

12. ablah tatyan piyabogo 

banana-Acc banana-Acc cut-T-Cau-Inst 

ablah tatyahwe pryas'agg# 

banana-Nom banana-Nom bird-nest-Dat 

habaabo 

strike-T-Cau 

The falling banana trees struck a bird's 
nest. 

1 / \ \ N 

13. piyawe khimySnayagft hrigyagS 

bird-Nom be angry-Rep-CF-Impl startle-CF-Impl 

tamey'ih krunakwenyu lahnabo 

elephant-Poss ear-Loc-Dat enter-Rep-Cau 

The bird, angry and startled, flew into the 
ear of an elephant. 

The use of path case instead-of simple place 
perhaps indicates that the bird didn't stay 
in the ear, but flew out subsequently. 

14. tameyihwe hrigyago brabmoVbo 

elephant-Nom startle-T-Impl run-wild- 

IF(3Sg)-Cau 

The elephant, startled, ran wild. 
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15. thiyatadab kadyanlyoabo 
hill-snake-Acc kick-fall-IF(3Sg)-Cau 

The elephant, kicked and caused hill and 
such things to fall. 

The accusative nominal is a compound which 
perhaps means that a lot of boulders and 
trees rolled down and small fauna started 
fleeing from the wild elephant. 

16. phla k/dyah halyaja 
rock-Nom kick-Nom roll-down 

The rocks kicked by the elephant rolled down. 

17. phlS ka'dyah halyajaw'e ajihdyabya 
rock-Nom kick-Nom roll-down-Nom queen-Poss 

awe tyusyekoyala 

child-Nom Ref-kill-Def-T-Ret 

The rolling stones killed the queen's child. 

18. webo aj indyabyaw N e kes jyiyabo 

that-go queen-Nom case-Acc do-T-Cau 

The queen filed a case in the court. 

Note the use of the English word 'case'. 

19 kes jyiyabo ha a 

case-Acc do-T-Cau I-Poss child-Nom 

syekSyala 

die-Def-T-Ret 

She filed a case that her child died. 


20. 


wekeswe 
that-case-Nom 
/ \ / 
piyawe ha 

bird-Nom I-Pos 


bobe tameyrnwe laa 
go-Cond queen-Nom sayyIF(3Sg) 

krunakw'd lahthatyugo 
s ear-Loc enter-AR-Ref-Impl 


brabdebola 

run-IF(lSg)-Cau-Ret 
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In the course of the case, the elephant said, 
'I ran wild because the bird entered into 
■ my ear 1 . 

/ N / \ 

21. pryawe ahuwabo 

bird-Nom ask-IF(3Sg)-Cau 
Someone asked the bird. 

The topicalization of the accusative noun 
is clear in this sentence. 


{ \ / \ / \ / 

22. piyawe laa tamethi ha 

bird-Nom say-IF(3Sg) boar-lone-Nom I-Poss 


asag habayathatyugS hrigyagS 

nest-Acc strike-T-AR-Ref-Impl startle-CF-Impl 

\ • : . 

yimdebo 

fly-IF(lSg)-Cau 

The bird said, *1 flew because I was startled 
when the wild boar knocked down my nest 1 . 

23. tamethiwe laa h& tyahkyanyu 

boar-lone-Nom say-IF(3Sg) I-Poss body-Loc-Dat 

lakabsyig tyonatyu 

wood apple-fruit-Acc throw-Rep-Ref 

The boar said, '(somebody) threw a wood 
apple on me 1 . 

» ^ A# ^ \ 

24. hrigyago ha khimySnayago 

startle-CF-Impl I-Nom be angry-Rep-CF-Impl 

jyidebola ( 

. do-IF(lSg)-Cau~Ret 

'So, startled and angry, I did whatever 
I did'. 


25. we 


raniwe 


that-Nom go-IF(3Sg) queen-Nom case-Acc 

jyiyabobe kathinwekya khibo 
do-T-Cau-Cond ant-Nom-Loc reach-Cau 
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As it went on, the queen now accused the ant, 

/ . \ /\ / 

26. kathinwe laabo ha raninyu 

ant-Nom say-IF(3Sg)-Cau I-Nom queen-Dat(?) 

/ 

tapg asabonela 
fbod-Acc give-go-DF(lSg)-Ret 

chyrgdego pahwS e dityug3 

walk-IF(lSg)-Inst frog this-Nom sit-Ref-Impl 
/ / 

ha thagdebo mag 8 

I-Nom bite-IF(lSg)-Cau 

The ant said, 'As I was taking food for the 
queen, this frog blocked the road, and, as 
a result, I bit it'. 

27. we pahwaweky3 khibo kes 

that-Nom frog-Nom-Loc reach-Cau case-Acc 

tryawe 

indict-T-Nom 

Now the frog was indicted in this case. 

28. kes tiyawe pahwawekya 

case-Acc indict-T-Nom frog-Nom-Loc 

khiboa 

reach-go-IF(3SG) 

The frog is indicted. 

29. ajindyabya raniwucewe pahwawe 

queen-Nom queen-particular-Nom frog-Nom 

dimihtacha yokftya 
nettles-Acc bring-Def-T 

The queen brought (struck with) nettles to 
the frog. 

30. dimihtacha aba taphrabkowawego 

nettles-Nom strike wart-Nom-Inst 
\ \ 

khogala taphrodalyo 
be ugly-Ret spotted 
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When struck with nettles, the frog skin 
became warty and ugly. 

The use of /-go/ with the noun seems to be 
peculiar. If implicative, it should have 
occurred with the verb /aba~/. 

31. syakSyala 

happen-Def-T-Ret 

(Thus) happened (the tale). 
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